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| on our hearts, and throughout the churches.”’ 


CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR, |This is the truth. Were the churches 


A Religious & Family Newspaper, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 


blessed, as in the day of Pentecost, how 
soon would all the wants of a dying world 
be supplied! Men enough there are, and 


Him, who is ‘mighty to save,” with a 
determined resolution that we will ‘‘give 
him no rest till he make Jerusalem a 
praise in the earth.’’ ‘He that hath an 
ear let him hear what the Spirit saith 





ed prophet’s sketch. We see the few 
remaining people of God sitting down 
and weeping amid the ruins of Jerusalem, 
their harps unstrung, and their voices 
untuned to melody, bewailing the captivity 


est privileges, unless excluded by their 


own voluntary secessions, or cut off 


from their enjoyment by external or fla- | 


grant immorality. It parcels out the 


land into parishes, arch-deaconries, dio- 


The Deity of Christ. 
We cannot find in the lively oracles, a 


| single distinctive mark ‘of deity which is 
/not applied, without reserve or limitation 


destitution of that talent which character- 
ized the earlier effusions of his muse. 
One can scarcely suppose it possible that 
even he could read the cantos of his most 


vicious work, wi imi 
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of Pentecost is wanting; when ‘‘they 
that believed, were of one accord, sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted 
them as every man had need;”’ they ‘‘ did 
eat their meat with singleness of heart, 
praising God, and having favor with all 
the people.”” Then the Lord ‘‘ added to 
them daily such as should be saved.” 
Were such the state of the church now, 


The Conversion of the World. 


The grandeur of the theme repels the 
contemplation of the weak believer. We 
love to read of it in prophecy, and the 
poetry of religion has invested the fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy with peculiar 
charms. But ardently as the imagination 
fires at the thought that the kingdoms of 


of their imprisonment, for some little cloud 
as it were, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
the indication of the returning consola- 
tion of Israel? Suddenly the desired 
token is seen to arise on the hills that 
stand round aboutsJerusalem. The sound 
is heard of one that runneth and bringeth 
good tidings, as he advanceth toward the 
holy city. The heads of those who 


patrons or the government may most ap- 
prove, without the least concurrence or 
privity of the people; commits the people 
to their care, and charges them with the 
oft-times intolerable burden of their main- 
tenance, without resistance or control. 
I need not say how much at variance are 
facts like these, either with the purity of 
Christian fellowship, or with the exercise 


Who is that mysterious word, that was 
in the beginning with God. Who is the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
ending, the first and the last, the Al- 
mighty? Who is he that knows what is 
in man, because he searches the deep 
and dav rec¢,ees of the heart? Who is 
the Omnipresent, that has promised, 
‘Wherever twovor three are gathered 


done! !” 

If young men would not be cursed by 
the infidelity and immorality which lurks 
within his pages, let them beware how 
they touch his volumes, as much as they 
would to embrace a beautiful form that 


was infected with the plague.—Rev. J. 4. 
James. 
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‘* Here am I, sendme.”’ If it were asked, 


mind fails to grasp the subject as a mat- 


leaping upon the mountains! How joyful 


tional—ours, the aggregation of individ- 
vals voluntarily ussembled; that, the 


is at the same moment the joy of heaven 


and the salvation of the earth? who is 


The people of New York are becoming 
quite troublesome to South Carolinians, 
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in the wilderness to build the tabernacle, 
who brought willingly every thing need- 
ful, till they had enough, and more than 
enough. The Spirit of God is liberal. 
The Gospel is a system of liberality on 
the larger scale. God gave his Son. 
The Son sends the Spirit. The Spirit as 
certainly gives a liberal heart, as he 
comes and takes up his abode in a church 
or in aheart. In the building of Solo- 
mnon’s temple he made the people liberal, 
as well asin building the tabernacle in 
the wilderness. In building the second 
temple he made them liberal. On the 
day of Pentecost he made them liberal. 
He inspired Barnabas to be a son of con- 
solation, and the poor saints in Macedonia 














prayer. 

The church ought to divest this busi- 
ness of all romance, and ask, ‘‘what is to 
be done, and how shall we do it.” If 
there is any established connection be- 
tween means and ends, and if God works 
by means to bring his ends to pass, and 
expects his people to employ the means, 
the case is very simple as soon as the 
appointed means are known. If the fool- 
ishness of preaching is to give the knowl- 
edge of God to the whole earth, all that 
remains for the church is to multiply 
preachers of the gospel at home and 
abroad, wherever they can be raised up, 
and sustain them while they are engaged 
in doing the work. The end is with Him 





gracious tenor of his commission, and 
speaks comfortably to Jerusalem, and tells 
her afflicted children of the accomplish- 
ment of their warfare, in the near ap- 
proach of their returning countrymen!— 
Bishop of Winchester. 


The Providence of God. 


BY MIss 8. C. EDGERTON, 
St.Luke, Ch. 13, vs, 24, 27, 28. 





Sweetly in thy snowy bloom, 
Who wove thy glorious vest? 
Did fairy at her magic loom, 
Or silk worm in his nest? 
Or did thy own white lady-hand, 
The thread of beauty draw? 
Dost thou profess to understand 


—ours, of deliberate conviction and un- 
fettered choice, according to the light of 
conscience, and the dictates of affection; 
that, compuisory—ours, free; that, pro- 
fessedly embracing all whom it does not 
specifically exclude—ours, gathering out 
of a world that lieth in wickedness, the 
several individuals whom it apprehends 
to have been renewed in the spirit of 
their mind, and meeten or meetening for 
the communion of the church triumphant. 

As to the office and jurisdiction of Chris- 
tian pastors,—besides that by the church 
of England, it is conveyed in a manner 
which we conceive to be subversive of 
every claim, whether of justice or expe- 
diency, it is then limited and mutilated 


the assemblies of his people? in every 
worshipping family? in every closet of 
prayer? in every holy heart?) Whose 
hands have stretched out the heavens 
and laid the foundations of the earth? 
Who hath replenished them with inhab- 
itants and garnished them with beauty, 
hath created all things that are in both, 
visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers? By whom do all things con- 
Who is governor among the na- 
tions, having on his vesture and on his 
thigh a name written, King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords?) Whom is it the Father’s 
will that all men should honor even as 
they honor himself? whom has he com- 


sist? 


vent citizens of New York carrying away 
slaves from South Carolina and to prevent 
fugitives from crime escaping thenee.”’ 
Now as the slave system of the South 
gives so much trouble, aside from the 
wickedness of it, would it not be the wi- 
sest way for our southern fellow-citizens 
to be about some plan for getting rid of 
it, rather than legislating about New 
Yorkers?) Their nights would be much 
sweeter, their days much more tranquil, 
and their true interests in every respect 
greatly advanced, if they could only get 
rid of this incubus, And what u stain 
upon the broad banner of the Republic 
would be wiped away, if through all the 
South all men were recognized as free 
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post-riders. 


the heart as he dwells init. Ifhe takes 
up his abode with one, who is even like 
Zaccheus, very rich, and made rich by 


No. 228 Hudson St., for the city | means of doubtful righteousness, he will 
Cuarces H. Hitt. Worcester and County, and will supply | set all things right, 


and have ready a 


faith tells us that God will follow the 
preaching with that which will convert the 
nations. But because one missionary. after 
another falls on the threshold of his labors 
and only here and there a few thousands 


Nor vex myself with care; 

Yet kings’ habiliments are mean, 
Compared with these I wear. 

For he who weaves the web of fate, 
Hath wove my satin dresa, 

And need I fear he will abate 


degree as it is in others unwarrantably 
and injuriously extended. With us, the 
pastor of his people's choice, dwelling 
among them, and supported by their 
cheerful benefactions, partakes their con- 
fidence, and shares their sympathy, in 


obey? Before whom do the devils trem- 
ble? Who is qualified to redeem millions 
of sinners from the wrath to come, and 
preserve them by his grace, to his ever- 
lasting kingdom? Who raiseth the dead? 
having life in himself, to quicken whom 


be presented to the nations of Europe! 
How the sycophants of courts, and the 
advocates of royalty, who have so long 
been pointing the finger of scorn at our 
inconsistency, would hang their heads in 
dismay ! 
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Selections. 








Prayer. 

** The want of a deep and heartfelt con- 
secration to the service of God, and the con- 
version of a dying world.” Thisis the 
disease of the Christian church. It is 
manifest in every thing. In the little in- 
terest generally felt for a dying world, 
compared with the interest felt for almost 


der the views andfeelings liberal, to pre- 
pare it for every good work, and espe- 
cially to excite to a sincere, entire, and 
perpetual devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in his great work of saving a dy- 
ing world. Be it never forgotten that, 
as wheat will not grow without tillage and 
seeding, nor the word of God without 
being cast into the mind; so will neither 
seed produce the harvest without the 
quickening power of God, nor the word 
be effectual unless the Holy Spirit bear 
it home upon the conscience and the 
heart. ‘* Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, but God giveth the increase.” 


plo havo hoped that some 
“more excellent way” than the present 
plan of missions would be devised before 
the great result would be achived; and 
perhaps this hope has deterred them from 
the full performance of Christian duty to 
the cause. And there will be improve- 
ment in the detail of the work. Every 
year’s experience suggests more expedi- 
ent steps by which particular objects are 
reached. But the grand instrumentality 
in promulgating the gospel has been one 
and the same from the time that He who 
spake as never man spake, came on a mis- 
sion of mercy to an apostate world. We 


To sow and reap thy wheat? 
Eor when the warm, brignt days are o’er, 


Still ravens must be fed; 
~ Then where thy garner, where thy store, 
When summer fields are dead? 


I sow not, neither do I reap, 
Nor have I threshing floor; 

Yet still my husbandman doth keep 
An ever bounteous store, 

He ever hears my hungry cry, 
And gives me dainty food; 

Then shall I not, indeed, rely 
On Him for every good? 

If God so clothe the summer flower, 
Which fadeth at a breath, 

Then why distrust his gracious power, 
O ye of little faith? ; 


pomp or priestly usurpation. Tle ie 
controlled by no earthly superior, and 
amenable to no human tribunal, and, 
though not usually assuming the name, is 
in reality a true and scriptural bishop, 
ruling amongst a people for whom he 
shall give account only to ‘‘ the Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls.”” The contrast is, 
alas! too obvious; and to dwell lenger on 
such a point could be productive of no 
other than invidious and 
emotions. 

As to ordination;—who knows not, that 
it is too generally in the church of Eng- 


unpleasing 


the balance of ogee, the destinies of 
angels and men? dispose of the thrones 


of paradise? and bestow eternal life? 
Shall I submit to the decision of reason? 
Shall I ask a response from heaven? 
Shall I summon the devils from the chains 
of darkness? The response from heaven 
sounds in my ears; reason approves, and 
the devils confess. ‘This, O Christian, is 
none other than the great God our Saviour, 

Indeed, the doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity is not, as a fact, more interesting 
to our faith, than as a principle, it is es- 
sential to our hope. If he were not the 
true God, he could not be eternal life. 


confidence in them than in a spider’s web, 
48 1 pruvocuvn vl ener a ee Oe 


tions;”’ nor can they seriously think that 
New Yorkers will give themselves any 
concern about them. New Yorkers, 
however, as the northern people general- 
ly, are by no means indifferent to these 
movements, they feel quite uneasy enough 
beyond doubt; but their uneasiness pro- 
ceeds from the contemplation of their fel- 
low beings, ‘‘bone of their bone, and 
flesh of their flesh,” spread over the 
summit of a volcanic mountain, the bowels 
of which are agitated with internal fires— 
and while the frightful rumblings give 
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of academic discipline, and, although 


guishing for happiness, I look around for 
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parents to give up theirchildren. In the 
devotion of young professors to secular 
pursuits. In the strong desire manifested 
by professors generally to be rich, and 
fashionable, and conformed to the world. 
In the fear of being extravagant in noth- 


it.” He might have said, ‘“‘The poor 
must do it.” But the truth is that, neither 
the rich nor the poor have the exclusive 
charge to do this work. It belongs to 
every one. The Lord as readily accepts 
of the widow’s two mites, as of the rich 


preaching the gospel to all the world?” 

Then the enquiry may be made, what 
more canI do? It is a solemn enquiry. 
The past year may have been witness to 
a great consecration of property, of time, 
perhaps of social affection. We may 





Difference between Independency 
and Episcopacy. 

As to the authority and warrant for every 

religious observance. While we regard 


trious examples, the introduction to a life, 
either of mechanical and heartless drudg- 
ery, or of proud and ignorant repose? 
Who does not also know that this ordina- 
tion by a remote and elevated functionary, 
far from the observation of the people, 


heart, and the word of God assure me I 
need. Insult not my agony, by directing 
me to a creature, to aman, a mere man 
like myself! A creature! a man! My 
Redeenier owns my person. My immor- 
tal spirit is his property. When I come 
to die, I must commit it into his hands. 


smoke of the atmosphere, and gravely 
pass laws against the explosionist; this 
strange lunacy] is the thing that occa- 
sions distressing anxiety—V. Y. Bapt. 
Reg. 


The First Abolition Meeting, 


: : . . e3 ‘ : with the utmost apprehension and re-| and without reference to their approval; mast ; : 
a ee ne but - ae —_ In the disposition man’s thousands. And who can tell | have alts child on the altar, and asked pugnance every attempt of men, whether| accompanied, moreover, with declara- |My soul! infinitely precious, committed to We have recently had an interview 
loths, Pilot Cloths, Beav- a at the liberality of a church, or | which will do the greater good? Itisnot |Abraham’s God to accept the sacrifice. synods or councils, or kings, to dictate| tions, on the part both of the ordainer | mere man! I would not thus intrust my with a person who was present at the first 
 Wained at No. 83 Waste ividual, that does the half, or the|a fact that the record of the deed of the |But have we no more to bring? We 
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quarter of what is the common duty of 
Christians. “Christians may be ultra in 
fashions, pasties, horses, carriages, build- 
ings, every thing, but one, they must not 
give too much, do too much, sacrifice too 
much, risk too much, in the cause of 
Christ and a dying world 

Blood-bought souls, saved from the 
devil and hell, and soon to be inhabitants 
of the New Jerusalem, must not do too 
much for Him that bought, saved, and 
glorified them! It is to be lamented that 


this is the condition of the church in gen- 


poor widow has excited more to action, 
than all that the rich cast into the treas- 
ury? Let it not be overlooked that ihe 
heart is the great agent which the Lord 
employs in his work. Is it the heart 
which moves the tongue of the orator, the 
pen of the learned, the hand of the labor- 
er, and the liberal. It is the heart at 
which the Lord looks; and the heart 
which he demands, and will have. He 
claims the silver and the gold as his 
own; and so they are. The mines, the 
coffer, and all other stores of good things 


may have given freely of the things we 
have so freely received. But have we 
no moré to give? Or, we may have giv- 
en, but have we prayed? The power of 
prayer we have nottested. The peti- 
tions of the church have not been as 
many and earnest and believing as the 
necessity of the case demands, and the 
promise warrants. We have failed here 
and that most signally. Where is the 
church that has taken hold of the arm of 
the Almighty, as the only arm that can 
lift up asinking world? But if we have 


in the smallest particular, either by pro- 
hibition or subscription, as an invasion at 
once of the liberty of conscience and the 
prerogatives of Christ, the church of 
England delegates the supreme rule and 
government of all ecclesiastical offices 
to a civil and secular power;—the mon- 
arch of the realm being the declared head 
of that church—and the two houses of 
parliament the actual seats, not more of 
temporal than of spiritual legislation;— 
and whereas we appeal invariably to the 
Scriptures, and thence alone derive what- 


and the ordained, which, however artful 
and imposing, admit no justification. 
Thus situated, be not surprised, my 
brethren, that we have shrunk from ordi- 
nation in the church of England, or that 
we prefer a quiet conscience, even in 
the humblest sphere of ministerial labor, 
to an appointment, however otherwise 
inviting, which. must be approached 
through such subscriptions, oaths and 
promises, and attended, in the very act 
of its inauguration, with such unwarrant- 
able and superstitious ceremonies, as 


body to the highest angel who burns in 
the temple above. It is only the Father 
of Spirits that can have property in spirits, 
and be their refuge in the hour of tran- 
sition from the present to the approach- 
ing world. In short, my brethren, the 
divinity of Jesus is, in the system of 
grace, the sun to which all parts are 
subordinate, and all their stations refer, 
which binds them in sacred concord, and 
imparts to them their radiance, and life, 
and vigor. Take from it this central 
luminary, and the glory is departed, its 


Abolition meeting ever held in the United 
States. It took place in the township of 
Woodbridge, County of Middlesex, N. 
Jersey, on the 4th of July, 1783, being the 
first anniversary of our Independence, 
after the Revolutionary war. Great 
preparations had been made—an ox was 
roasted, and an immense number had as- 
sembled onthe memorable occasion. A 
platform was erected just above the heads 
of the spectators, and at a given signal, 
Dr. Bloomfield of N. J. mounted the 
platform, followed by his fourteen slaves, 
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years and ahalf. And many of them die 


in so short a time, partly because we 
who stay at home, do not feel the come 
spirit, and are Unwilling to sustain them 
by our prayers, and contributions; and 
partly, because, for the Poor pittance 


shall say, (to use a saying of the excel- 
lent Newton,) ‘‘that the old man, or wo- 
man, in a parish work-house, may not be 
| the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” 
Were not the apostles poor men? Have 
not most of the missionaries been poor 














Scripture Imagery. 
The imagery of Scripture is not merely 
adventitious ornament, calculated to cap- 


pen of some ready writer. 


tivate and delight—the exuberance of a} 
Beautiful as | 


to the suspected and conflicting testi- 
monies of later antiquity, and decisively | 
pronounces, in opposition to the single 





and unparticipated supremacy of Scrip- 
ture, that ‘‘the church hath no power to| 





. . ad 
decree rites and ceremonies of authority | 


the Episcopacy, aud made them retire 
with terror from the cure of souls. 

Of these ceremonies we shall add no 
more. Our own are now before you, 
few, solemn, simple; and, we trust, not 
more impressive than correct and scrip- 
Rev. Dr. McAtt. 


extinguished forever! Dr. Mason. 





Byron’s Works. 

As for Byron, his exquisite pathos and 
almost peerless beauty, can make no 
atonement for his vices, and should have 


left. Being thus arranged, he advanced 
somewhat in front of his slaves and ad- 
dressed the multitude on the subject of 
slavery and its evils, and im conclusion, 
pointing to those on his right hand and 
on his left: ‘As a nation,” says he, 
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men? Ifthey were-not poor, they made 
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fellow citizens—my equals, be held in 
bondage? From this day they ere eman- 
cipated, and 1 here declare them free and 
absolved from all servitude to me or my 


gospel. And in the matter of 
prayer, whe shall say that the poor can- 
not do as much as the rich? So long as 
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which the pages of Holy Writ abound, | of salvation.” Whether it has strictly | of its professors, the late Dr. Mason 


nature to bear. Brainerd, and Martyn 
and Newell, and Mills, and Hall, and 
Parsons, and Fisk, and many others of 


and immorality never before received 
such patronage from poetic muse. Never 


eRe ee * before was genius seen in a closer union 
t¥. A fresh supply L. 
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bad they are. 





counted not their lives dear, and we 
their brethren left to serve alone. 
marvel that God should take them a 
80 soon, when just prepared to be us 
But it is not for our cruelty 
them in the work, which is 
as theirs, while we will only 
one of our fingers? p 
we The remedy,’ ‘is to be sought ina 
Sracious outpouring of the Holy Spirit up- 


We 


eful. 
» in exposing 
ours as much 
touch it with 


Way | 


re of world as our Saviour did, when crucified, 


|then may we hope that it will be evange- 
lized. But in order to this, believers 
must die with Christ, go down into the 
sepulchre with him, and be willing to re- 
main with him there, rather than rise 
without him. Let prayer be made of the 
church, without ceasing, unto God, that 
he would pour out the Holy Spirit. Not till 
then shall we take hold on the arm of 





some edifying truth. 





Take for instance the remarkable pas- | 
sage which I have just read, ‘‘ How} ese 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet | to be of no slight or secondary character, | Christianity to be holy, you ak a the 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that| 2s fo the essential character of a church | highest compliment in your power? : 
publisheth salvation!” Figure to your- of Christ, we are not less irreconcilably | 
self the principal features of the scene | at issue. 
described; forget, for a moment, the|ment of England professedly embraces | 
lapse of two thousand five hundred years, | all born within the realm, admits all to 
and fill up the rapid outlines of the inspir- | the most hallowed services and the high- 


tation of some essential doctrine or of| incongruous ritual, we pretend not to 


determine. At all events, the difference, | 
both in our fundamental principles and | 
our respective practice, will be confessed 


The ecclesiastical establish- | 


the paths of morality 
The infidel admitted that he had not. 
“Then don’t you see,” said Dr. M., 

“that by expecting the professor of 


The young man was silent. 

In general, every evil to which we do not 
yield is a benefactor—as the Sandwich Island 
der believes that the strength and valor of the 
enemy he kills into himself, so we gain 
the strength of the temptation we resist. 


this purpose; and Byron appears to have 
been stirred up by an evil spirit, to ac- 
complish by his fascinating poems, that 
mischief which the wit of Voltaire, the 
subtleties of Hume, and ‘the popular ri- 
baldry of Paine had in vain endeavored 
to achieve. At length the indignation of 
heaven seems to be aroused, and to have 
schorched with its lightning, the wings of 
his lofty but impious genius; inasmuch as 
his later productions evince « singular 





become too old or infim to support your- 
self, you are entitled to your maintenance 
from me or my property. How long do 
you suppose it will be before you will re- 
quire such maintenance?"’ Hector held 
up his left hand, and with his right drew 
a line across the middle joints of his fin- 
gers, saying, ‘‘ Never, never massa, so 
long as any of these fingers remain below 
the joints.” Then turning to the audi- 
ence, the Doctor remarked, ‘‘ There, fel- 
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low citizens, you see that liberty is as 


dear to the man of color as to you or me,’ 
The air now rung with shouts of applause 
and thus the scene ended. 

Dr. B. immediately procured for Hec- 
tor, either by purchase or setting off from 
his own farm, three acres of land, and built 
him a small house, where he resided and 
cultivated his little farm until the day of 
his death,* and it was a common remark 
with the neighbors, that Hector’s hay, 
when he took it to Amboy to sel], would 
always command a better price thaa 
theirs —.Vewark Eagle. 


* This took place within the last nine years, 
at chine N. J., at the advanced “soe 
105 years. An interesting fact 18 — = 
with this gift of freedom and land. The an ed 
Hector inherited it, and his widow now = 
on it. The freed slaves generally supp 
and took care of themselves. 
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Celebration in Hayti. 
Proceedings at a Banquet given m the 

Town of Jeremie, in the Island of Haiti 

—ta celebrate the Seventh Anniversary 

of British Emancipation. m 

A large number of respectable citizens 
assemble | together on the Ist of August 
last, at the residence o7 Mrs. Margon, to 
celebrate the anniversary of the great act 
of emancipation pronounced by liberty- 
loving England. ‘The British flag, joined 
with that of the Haytian, floated from the 
31st July, and on the evening of that day 
a brilliant illumination anounced the fete. 

When each gentleman had taken the 
place which had been assigned him, Mr. 
F. Brierre, who was selected to be the 
President, delivered the following speech: 
Fettow Citizens: 

‘Chosen by you to preside over this 
honorable assembly, I am eager to evince 
to you all my gratitude, by promising to 
do my best for the scrupulous observance 
of harmony and order. The feeling, thus 
to speak, of religion, which each ought 
to exhibit here, assures me beforehand, 
that this meeting will pass off in the most 
tranquil manner. 

‘The object of this fete is the most 
commendable. I do rejoice at the happi- 
ness of our equals; it is to me the purest 
of all rejoicings.’ 

Ah! Brothers beyond the sea! With 
what effusion of soul do we now assemble 
to celebrate the anniversary of the day 
which has been for you the brightest and 
most beautiful of all days. Be always 
grateful for the benefit. Let your con- 
duct prove to the whole world that man 
hus not been created in the image of his 
God to be assimilated to the rank of ani- 
mals. You will prove it by the exercise 
of every social virtue—virtues which 
rarely accompany the unfortunate in the 
state of subjection to which the cruelty 
and avarice of his fellow men condemn 
him. 

Magnanimous and generous nation! 
What feelings of delight must you expe- 
rience in seeing the lively joy brightening 
over your numerous colonies. Methinks 
I hear acts of adoration offered to your 


, . or et 


will reach the footstool of the Eternal; 
and that Master of masters will shed over 
your happy country his heavenly bene- 
dictions. Not content with having pro- 
claimed the emancipation of the Africans, 
you engage yourself with the greatest 
zeal for their moral and religious instruc- 
tion. Is not that redoubling the blessing? 
Of what use would liberty have been, if it 
were not accompanied by instruction, 
which can alone teach man to appreciate 
it. 

Virtuous Philanthropists! who by your 
solicitude have so much contributed to 
that great work. May you enjoy the ad- 
miration of all ages. May you parttici- 
pate in the joy of those whom you have 
restored to humanity. May the remem- 
brance of that virtuous action be always 
present in your hearts! It is the sweet- 
est reward that virtue can desire. Hon- 
or and glory to Great Britain. 

Loud cheering succeeded the address 
of Monsieur Brierre. 

Immediately after Monsieur Fery made 
the following speech: 

‘It is a most beautiful spectacle, that 
which was given to the world—it is seven 
years since more than a million of our 
unhappy brothers, scattered in the nu- 
merous possessions of a mighty Empire, 
the cld slaves, and awoke on the morrow 
free and summoned to all the enjoyments 
of social life. A blessing inspired by 
Christian faith, to a just and enlightened 
government, so much more applicable, as 
the gift was accompanied by all that could 
render it lasting and efficacious—an em- 
ployment of means of labor, order and 
police, under the entire superintendence 
of Special Magistrates; the cultivation 
of intelligence by schools largely distrib- 
uted, and abundantly endowed; in short, 
moral, religious education dispensed with 
the most fervent solicitude by ministers of 
religion, worthy of their sacred mission. 
Such wise measures could not assuredly 
fail in soon producing their fruit. Thus 
do we see to-day British emancipation 
triumph over those fears which timid or 
malevolent spirits had wrongly concieved 
of it. 

Most certainly does it belong to the 
inhabitants ofthe world, from one end to 
the other, those who bear the heart of 
man, to rejoice at so happy an event; but 
to us, Haytians, it behoves us to recog- 
nize the particular and distinct right of 
celebrating with enthusiasm the august 
anniversary of the first of August. 

One common origin consigned us for a 
long time to the same miseries, to the 
same oppression; and if our destinies 
subsequently became different—if, more 
impatient of the yoke, or more cruelly 
treated, or vilely deceived, we broke our 
chains, conquered, and obtained our 
rights through torrents of blood, and in 
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the midst of fatal dissentions, the inevita- 
ible consequences of the state of war, 
where shall be found the nation which 
| possesses a juster title to congratulate 
our brothers at being exempted frém 
ithese afflicting evils? Their freedom, ob- 
|tained without a rupture, must be to them 
‘as joyous, as dear, as precious, as glori- 
ous, as our political state, the result of| 
|great and varied sacrifices, is to us. 
Ah! may they deserve, and preserve 





forever, the protection of a mother-coun- 
try, which has been so generous to them. 
May they profit by the enlightenments 
which are afforded to them. 
is fatal to liberty. May they listen to the | 
teachings, und practice the duties, of | 
religion, to which their deliverance is 
due! It is the sole sanction of principles 
conservative of order, and without which 
the advantages they have received would 
be utterly Jost. May they feel that the 
lot of slaves in general depends on their 
conduct; that they can abridge or prolong 
their sufferings. May they bear in mind 
that impious races of colonists watch over 
them with malignity, and are ready to 
misinterpret them, and, misinterpreted, 
that those masters would unite to least 
equivocal actions, and to mislead well in- 


Ignorance | 


tentional government, in order to perpet- 
uate the servitude of the unfortunate 
children of Africa. 

Such, O my Brothers of the other shore, 
decended from one common Source, are 
the wishes of a friendly people. They 
unite on this day in all your sentiments— 
in all your gladness—your blessings— 
your gratitude! They are the echo of 
your transports, and repeat a thousand 
times your cries of admiration and love. 
Long may England live. 

Long live the magnanimous people who 
first demolished the slave trade. 

Long live the genegous government 
who, claiming the ancient glory of the 
immortal Gelon, profited by his victories, 
to treat with all people for the cessation 
of the traffic in human victims. 

Long live the great and humane nation, 
which placed the seal to her beautiful 
work, giving the example of au emanci- 
pation which, soon or later, must hasten 
the universal liberation of the human 
race, 

Live for ever, the British nation.’ 

An universal acclamation marked the 
sympathies ofthe assembly, on the liberal 
and philanthropic sentiments of the Speak- 
er. 

The joy was general, and after the in- 
scribed order, the following toasts were 
successively drank :— 

Mr. Jacques Villedrouin—Glory and 
honor to great and magnanimous Albion. 
May her example cause the nations to 
blush, who, in the 19th century—in this 
enlightened era of philanthorpy and civili- 
zation, still permit the shameful enslave- 
ment of their fellow-men. Honer to 
England! Jet it be proclamed in ages to 
come, and for ever. Honor to England, 
the nation which first yielded to the holy 


love of humanity, and would not that un- 
der the shade of its glorious flag, one 


human being should live in subjection and 
in the irons of slavery. Honor, Honor, 
a thousand times to England! 
Mr. Rocher—To the philanthropists. 
May they, by their preseverance, cause 
the absence of liberty to be felt by the 
last slave. 
_ Mr. Phipps—May the generous En- 
glish, who have undertaken the task of 
promoting liberty throughout the whole 
world, not view with an indifferent eye 
the extinction of its torch in Hayti. May 
the Haytian people open their eyes to the 
causes of miseries, and employ most ef- 
ficacious means for their removal. 
Mr. Baptist Andre—To the youth of 
Hayti. May they, by perseverance in 
liberal studies, be enabled to discover the 
means to extricate us from the state o 
stagnation in which we are, and enable us 
to enjoy the benefits of Republican In- 
stitutions. 
Mr. J. B. Smith—To the emancipation 
of the huinan mind, by natural education 
based on the immutable commandments 
of God, and the precepts of Christ. It is 
a cruel thing to mock our fellow-beings 
with the cry that they are free, and are 
good citizens, when ignorance, and the 
vices which are indispensable from igno- 
rance, prevent him from becoming either, 
render him inferior to, and dependant on, 
other men, and convert him into the mer- 
cenary accomplice of tyranny. 
Mr. Aleide—To the English Bill of 
1814, ‘Tothat generous act which history 
will inscribe in its reeords in letters of 
gold, as the greatest benefit that modern 
times have conferred on humanity. : 
Mr. Chassagne, Jr.—To Philanthrophy 
—may its efforts, which only tend to call 
to liberty those who are still in bondage, 
at the same time, refine that of the people 
who, although they themselves proclaim 
it, are but themselves half free. 
Mr. T. A. Blanchet—To the English 
people, wno exercise with so much wis- 
dom and mercy their political rights; to 
its government, which, even adopted as 
its rule the manifestation of public opinion 
wisely encouraged by the liberty of the 
press, and the right of petition, marches 
forward with efficient progress. 
It is by that happy influence exercised 


vocate of the emancipated, and to his 
persevering philanthropy.—From the Ja- 


maica Morning Herald. 


The Clergy of New England. 

The clergy of New England—where | 
arethey? Those of them whom some of 
us remember with the deepest and most 
intense interest, rest with the men who 
once occupied a place at this table, and | 
whose sun is set. Those heads lie low. 
Those lips, on which we have so often 
have ceased to move. Those 
hearts which loved us are still in death. 
When I visit the fair land that gave them 
birth, | know too well the spot where they 
are to be found. 


hung, 


It is a wide and crowd- 
ed, but honored domain, ‘‘the place of 
my father’s sepulchre.’? Their virtues 
are written upon the tablet of my heart; 
but L love to stand amid that land of 
graves, and read them as they are in- 
scribed upon the speaking marble. There 
too, rest the sainfed mothers of the New 
England clergy, from whose warm bosoms 
their sons drew their courage and their 
fire, from whose faithful instructions and 
prayers they drew their piety; who lived 
to honor their husbanils and bless their 
children; and who, with them, like Abra- 
ham and Sarah, now sleep in holy ground. 
It is from these mournful sources, that a 
grateful posterity gather many an inter- 
esting and forgotten sketch of the past. 
I have often thought, while wandering 
alone amid these memorials of the dead, 
that no mean history of New England 
might be made up from a careful perusal 
of inscriptions on the tomb-stones of our 
ancestors; nor have I any desire to resist 
the impression, made as it seems to me, 
from such a survey, on every fair and 
honest mind, that the literature and intel- 
lectual improvement, the morals and so- 
cial order, as well as the immortal inter- 
ests of the land of our fathers, owe not a 
little to her clergy. 

To the living clergy of New England, I 
may not say I am a stranger, though I 
know less of them than I have known of 
the venerable dead. No man is more 
seperated from his coevals in remote parts 
of the lane, than one who is: immersed in 
the duties of professional life in a large 
city. Aside from those with whom a la- 
borious vocation requires him to have 
daily intercourse, he stands almost alone, 
even amid this ‘‘wilderness of men.’”’— 
This may be one of the faults, as it is 
certainly one of the characteristics of the 
New England clergy, when transplanted 
from their native soil. Our apology for 
it is in the continual recurrence of duties 
which command all our 
thoughts and time. Whether destined to 
the toil of their own native vineyards, or 
to other fields of labor, the clergy of New 
England, have not forgotten that early 
lesson of the nursery, to mind their own 
business. They are emphatically what 
the members of this Society are in this 
Metropolis,—working men. They neither 
expect. nor desire. any exemption from 
the sentence, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face 


thou shalt eat thy bread, until the day 
that thou return tothe ground.” Weare 
sure the fruit is not stale when our own 
hands pluck it from the tree. I do not 
believe there is a more laborious class of 
men in the land than the clergy; and not 
a few of them have furnished too painful 
evidence of this truth. 

With such a spirit of enterprise, nay, 
with such a spirit of martyrdom to their 
calling, I need not ask, Where are the 
clergy of New England? Those. of them 
who are not in their graves, are every 
where. They are in the Atlantic cities, 
from Bangor to St. Augustine. They 
have stood almost alone from the mouth 
of the Mississippi to the Northern Lakes. 
They have been the founders of your 
literary Institutions, and now occupy the 
most important stations in the higher 
Semenuaries of Jearning. They are scat- 
tered far and wide, over pagan lands aud 
the islands of the sea, conducting the 
minds of benighted millions, by the lights 
of science, to the knowledge of God. The 
clergy of New England, and her fair 
daughters too, have been distinguished 
for their ability and faith as missionaries 
among the heathen, and as such have 
been deservedly honored by the civilized 
world. 

It is not for me to institute an extended 
comparison of the living with the dead. It 
is with us in the sacred calling, as it is in 
the other learned professions, that their 
are few men who, singly and alone, stand 
forth above their fellows, either in talent 
or usefulness. No single individual at the 
bar, now fills the place that was once 
occupied by Alexander Hamilton, or 
Theophilus Parsons; and there are none 
now among the clergy who fill the wide 
space which was once occupied by 
Jonathan Edwards, or Timothy Dwight. 
Whether this is one of the results 
of our republican institutions; whether 
the age does not furnish the  op- 
portunities and incitements to intellectual 
developments; whether the conflicting de- 
mands for labor exert a discouraging and 
depressing influence; whether the active 
spirit of the times does not throw insur- 


and exhaust 


mountable obstacles in the way of a severe 
application to study; or whether the liv- 
ing clergy have not so strong and deep 





over power, by humane and enlightened 
| people, that civilization will go hand in 
j hand with the total abolition of slavery — 
the solid era of glory, which will honor 
that great and generous nation to the 
most remote posterity. 

Mr. Mayron Pere—To England. Above 
all, to its enlightened cabinet—the first 
to emancipate our brethren, the late 
slaves. May she long preserve the rank 
she holds among civilized nations. 


Sligo, late Governor of Jamaica, the ad- 





Mr. Castaing—To the Marquis of 


| an impression of their obligations to men- 
|tal exertion; are questions which I would 
lbe slow to decide. There can be no 
‘doubt that there is a greater amount of 
labor performed by the mass of the clergy 
atthe present day, than was performed 
by the great body of our fathers; while it 
|is equally true, that no single individual 
}among us accomplishes so much durable 
and extensive good, or cxerts so wide an 
them. We have no sun—no splendid 
meteor; and yet can we look abroad upon 





| The age in which we live is more the age 


|of New England have had the best ad- 


influence, as was exerted by some of 


‘the milky w ay, and contemplate a beauti-| 


ful galaxy of stars, whose luminous track 
encompasses the heavens like a girdle. 
' 


of combined and associated, than of isolat-| 


combinations, but not in individual! 
character. 


‘The tree is known by its fruit.”’ Ye} 


know the indefatigable toil, the ability 
and earnestness,the uncompromising fidel- 
ity and success, with which her clergy de- 
clare the counsel of God. The people. 


jvantages for appreciating their excel- 
| lence; for they have tested it amid all the | 
varying conditions of this rising empire—| 
in peace and war—in prosperity and ad- 
versity—when partially patronized by civ- 
il government, and when their resources 
were God alone and the good will of the 
people. There are, no doubt, some ad- 
vantages attending the union of the church 
and the state, and the support of an estab- 
lished religion by law. In my humble 
judgment, it is a very grave question, 
whether this principle can be safely dis- 
pensed with in the European countries. 
With us, in this new world, it is no ques- 
tion. That the church can sustain her- 
self without the state, in this land, has 
been demonstrated in New England by the 
successful experiment of more than two 
centuries. And what isthe result? The 
population of that little spot is now more 
than two millions. It has one minister of 
the gospel to about every thousand souls. 
And there is no population on the earth, 
to which, for such a series of years, the 
gospel has been administered with greater 
fidelity, purity and success. I look upon 
the Institutions of New England, upon 
her churches, as having exerted an influ- 
ence which it would be impossible for any 
human government, or any ecclesiastical 
establishment in the world to exert, and 
to so good a purpose.—Speech of Dr. 
Spring in New York. 
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Neutrality. 

There is a class of persons who pride them- 
selves on their prudence and discretion. They 
feel a profound sympathy for men who have 
sentiments, and are bold enotigh to declare 
them. Every man, who takes sides on a dis- 
puted subject of any moment—who has not 
snfficient wisdom to suppress his convictions 
until he can utter them without producing sur- 
prise, or exciting opposition, is, in their esti- 
mation, wanting a well-balanced mind. He 
may be a good man, but he is incapable of 
adjusting comparative claims. He has more 
sail than ballast. He has not the foresight to 
detect, or the prudence to await the results of 
things. He is unable to see that by taking 
such a course he will injure his reputation, 
and diminish his influence. Poor man! He 
hasan excellent heart. How lamentable his 
want of prudence. 

The highest wisdom, in the view of these 


mon, is—to clash with neither the views or 
the interests of any respectable portion of 


society. They give such advice as this: 
“ Keep out of the fire.” “Observe the proper 
medium.” “You know there is a great deal 
of obloquy attached to that cause—be pru- 
dent.” Their own views they accommodate, 
so far as their established relations will allow 
them, to whatever company they may chance 
to mingle with. They have some very sage 
remarks to offer on all subjects; but they are 
much gratified to find that they accord so fully 
with those whose society it is their happiness 
to enjoy. Every unpopular party is, of course, 
unpopular with them. They really wonder 
that so sensible a man as Mr. » Should 
adopt principles and sanction measures so ab- 
horent to truth and reason. They did sup- 
pose he had more sense and prudence. - 

This class of persons would be most appro- 
priately termed neutrals. They are, in reatity, 
neither one thing nor another. And though 
they pity others, of all men they most need 
pity themselves. For they neither receive the 
honor of men, nor that honor which cometh 
from God. When they think they are win- 
ning admiration, they are securing contempt. 
The very persons, whom they are so careful 
not to offend, detect the motive, and despise 
the weakness. Neither are they happy. 
They are hemmed in, on all sides, with con- 
flicting opinions; and through all these, they 
must work their way without effending the 
supporters of either by embracing an oppo- 
site. They have too little independence of 
mind, even to enjoy ari opinion. They are 
afraid to think—much more to speak and act. 
Utterly destitute of moral courage, such per- 
sons will set at nought the principles of rea- 
son, and violate the laws of humanity—nay, 
even stifle the convictions of conscience, and 
trample under foot the authority of Jehovah, 
rather than incur the obloquy or ill-will of 
their fellow-men. Are not they the persons 
most deserving pity ? 

We do not suppose that a man is to devote 
all his time and energies to the support of a 
creed or a party, to shield himself from the 
charge of neutrality; but the man, who, cn 
familiar and easily settled questions, never 
comes to a decision which he is willing to 
abide, and whenever the occasion demands 
it, to defend, deserves no higher compliment. 
He is wanting the first and highest qualities 
ofaman. He is “creation’s blot,” and “ cre- 
ation’s blank.” 

Manly independence we always admire, 





| gibbet and the stake. 


And who does not admire the qualities 
which those men developed? Who charges 
them with a pitiable want of prudence? And 
has human nature changed? Has the time 
come, when great abuses may be corrected, 
and great reforms achieved, without any of 


ed and independent effort; it is great in | that christian independence and energetic ac- 


tion, that distinguished Huss and Luther, 
Wickliffe and Knox? Not by any means. 
Their example ought to inspire the friends of 


“hey encountered, not merely disapprobation 
and contempt, but racks and dungeons—the 
They had struck for 
the truth, and the rights of men; and net all 
the hosts of darkness could drive them from 


reformer, was condemned, to be degraded 
from his priesthood—his books to be publicly 
burned, and himself delivered to the secular 
power, unless he would recant. 
Huss never decided for the truth, to recant. 
He preferred the disgrace and the death. On 
arriving at the stake, he put up a fervent and 


applied to the faggots, he broke forth singing, 
in a voice so loud and cheerful as to be dis- 
tinctly heard, even over the crackling flames 


tears, it is said, even from his savage execu- 
lioners, 
‘* How the murderous hierarch’s swarmed ! 
Their hatred how fierce and how keen ! 
For their ill-gotten honors, und empire alarmed 
Should the gospel be known among men ! 
But he was meek as the innocent child; 
He was firm as the storm-stricken rock; 
And so humbly he prayed, and so gently he 
smiled, 
And so sweet were the words that he spoke, 
That the murderous keepers, who guarded their 
prey, 
Could weep for the man they were marshalled 
to slay !’” 
Now what should we think of any one, who, 
on hearing these incidents related, should 
reply —* How strange, and what a pity, that a 
man, of the moral excellence of John Hues, 
had not more diseretion. Had he been ‘ pra- 
dent,” he might have lived in peace to old 
age, and died a natural death.”—When Luther 
was summoned to the diet of Worms, his 
friends attempted to dissuade him from going, 
and referred him to the example of Huss. 
But what was his reply? “I am called in the 
name of God to go, and I would go, though I 
were certain to meet as many devils at Worms 
as there are tiles on the houses.” Did this 
moral courage bespeak mental imbecility ? 
Would he have been wiser never to have per- 
iled any thing in the defence of the truth— 
never to have avowed the sentiments which 
his reagon and conscience compelled him to 
cherish—never to have interfered with estab- 
lished institutions ? 

We might ask the same questions with 
reference to Apostolic example—and the ex- 
ample of Christ. 

The truth is, the benefactors of the world 
—the lights and blessings of every age, have 
been, not the cautious and “ peudent”—the 
non-committals and neutrals—but the decided, 
independent, and fearless. They have been 
of that class to which so many, at this age, 
attribute a want of intellectual balance, and 
“a zeal not according to knowledge.” A man 
who does not think for himself, or who is so 
wise as never to tell what he thiuks, so far as 
this life is concerned, is a mere animal. He 
cannot be reckoned as a living soul. He may 
be useful, in the same way as is the ox or 
horse; DUT IN the world of morals or of mind, 
he can have no cognizable existence. 

We have written much longer than we in- 
tended. With a word of advice to the young, 
we will conclude. 

Cultivate, young friends, as a chief excel- 
lence, decision of character. Examine, care- 
fully and candidly, every subject that divides 
or agitates society—form upon it your own 
conclusions, and then maintain your princi- 
ples. Avoid neutrality. Be one thing or an- 
other. Fear no man’s frown—court no man’s 
favor. Ifyou have an independent mind, a 
benevolent heart, an approving conscience, 
and the smiles of heaven, you are rich, bon- 
orable, happy. You will be but slightly an- 
noyed by the evils of the world ;—though you 
mingle in its conflicts, you will live above its 
storms. 





Sympathy for Ignorance. 


One of the richest books in the English 
language is “The Philosophy of Ignorance,” 
by the celebrated John Foster, a new and neat 
edition of which was recently issued from the 
press of James Loring, of this city. No one 
can read it without often thinking of Robert 
Hall’s remark that “John Foster is a lumber- 
ing wagon loaded with gold.” And every 
benevolent man will heartily respond to the 
eulogiuin passed upon itby Dr. J. Pye Smith, 
who refering to it, ina -letter to the editor of 
the Congregational Magazine, says itis a work 
“which, popular and admired as it confessed- 
ly is, has never met with a thousandth part of 
the attention which it deserves. It appears 
to me that we are now at a crisis, in the state 
of our country, and ofthe world, which ren- 
ders the reasonings and exhortations of that 
eloquent production applicable and urgent, 
beyond all power of mine to express.” 

Alihough the just sentiments, uttered from 
page to page, most vividly pourtray the two 
extremes of English society—the degradation 
and wretchedness of the one, with the guilt 
and responsibilities of the other, yet the wri- 
ter takes the broad ground, and sings as loud- 
ly in the ears of the intelligent of one country 
as of another. The American has no less to 
take home than the Englishman. While he 
|shows what an evil iguorance is in itself, and 


| . . . . . 
lthe countless train of evils of which it is the 
| . <a c 

| mother, he recognizes the indifference with 


which the whole is viewed—“ the protective 
obtuseness” which we acquire and cherish 
with reference to it. The general want of 





but especially the independence of piety and 
philanthropy—that independence whose foun- 
dations are truth and love laid in the con- 
science and the heart. We do not deny that 
some men are rash, inconsiderate, and if you 
please, fanatical. We do not deny that there 
is now and then one, in society, who needs a 


such even, more enviable.than his, to whom 
the only just compliment, that can be paid, is, 
that he is a harmless man. 

How would the Reformers have regarded 
| those principles of policy which so many at 
|this age deem it “prudent” to adopt? How 
|much would they have accomplished, had 
| they made these principles their own? The 
|derk shadows of Papacy would have hung 
| over the nations still, and, for aught they had 
done, the nineteenth century would have been 





| crime, as was the twelfth. 


“regulator.” But we deem the reputation of 


|sympathy among us, for the ignorance, and 


| consequent intellectual aud moral -degreda- | 


ltion, of the poor slave, though not the least 
| . . 

| reference is made in the connection to us, or 
|him, will recur to every reader of passages 
| like the following. 

| «An instinctive policy to avoid feeling with 
| respect to this prevailing destruction, has so 
| effectually taught us how to maintain the ex- 
emption, by all the requisite sleights of over- 
| looking, diverting, forgetting, and admitting de- 
|ceptive maxims of palliation, that the art or 
| habit is become almost mechanical. When fully 
| matared, it appears like a wonderful adventi- 


| tious faculty—a power of evading the sight, of 


| not seeing, what is obviously and glaringly pre- 
| sented to view on all sides. There is, indeed, 
| a dim general recognition that such things are; 
| the hearing of a bold denial of their existence, 
would give an instant sense of absurdity, which 
would provoke a pointed attention to them, the 
more perfectly to verify their reality; and the 


as black with ignorance, and cruelty, and} perception how real and how dreadful they are 
| might continue distinct as long as we were in 
' 


seen ee 


ae 


the spirit of contradicting and exploding that| opinions of others, at least it makes ho direct 


absurd denial; but in the ordimary state of feel. 
ing, the mind preserves an easy dulness of ap- 
prehension toward the melancholy vision, and 
} sees it as if it saw it not."’ 


Nothing can exceed the impressiveness of 
his appeal “to whatever there is of benevo- 
lence and conscience, in these whe deem | 
themselves happy instances of exemption | 
from this deplorable consignment.” Imagine | 
him, if you please, reader, in the following | 


: ; 
|who are the sons of New England, well | God and man in every subsequent age. Those passages, speaking to yourself 
} men grappled with evils of the darkest aspect, | 


“If knowledge has been made the cause that 
you are, beyond all comparison, better qualified 
|to make the short sojourn on this earth to the 

greatest advantage, think what a fatal thing that 
must be which condemns so many, whose lot is 
| contemporary and in vicinity with yours, lo pass 
| through the most precious possibilities of good 


| 


their purpose. Huss, the earliest Bohemian | unprofited, and at last to look back on life as a ought to be abolished, yet het 


lost adventure. If through knowledge you have 
been introduced into a new and superior world 
of ideas and realities, and your intellectual being | 
| has there been brought into exercise among the 


| 


But John | highest interests, and into communication with | pression cease, 


}the noblest objects, think of that condition of 
|tke soul to which this better economy has no 
existence. If knowledge rendered efficacious 
| has become, in your minds, the light and joy of 


those, whose minds have never been cultivated to 
| an ability to entertain the principles of religious 
|truth, even as mere intellectual notions. You} 
| would not for the wealth of an empire consent | 


and the shouting muititude. Thescene drew | to descend, were it possible, from the compara- feeling of dislike to the whole 


tive elevation to which you have been raised by | 


of spirits abandoned to ignorance."’ 

If the ignorance of the lower classes in| 
England inspired the solid John Foster to | 
appeals like these, what feelings, may we sup- | 
pose, might justly be awakened, in view of 
the ignorance, with which Slavery has bound 
benighted millions, in this land of liberty. 
Their ignorance is made an objection to their 
emancipation. But who is accountable for | 
their ignorance? Does one sin excuse anoth- 
er? We have taken away the “lamp of know- 
| ledge”—does this excuse us, for taking also 
away the blessings of freedom—the rights of 
{manhood ? It is not enslaving the body— 
| «taxing the sweat, with stripes,” that is the 
worst feature of slavery; not by any means. 
It is dooming the soul to ignorance, treating 
the immortal spirit, as if it were animal in- 
stinct—taking the image of the Deity, and 
prostrating it in the dust. It is casting mil- 
lions of beings, whose value is in their intelli- 
gent and moral nature, into a condition, 
analagous, as Foster would say, to what their 
physical existence would be, under a total and 
permanent eclipse of the sun. How is it pos- 
possible, that too deep a hostility should be 
felt, to a system thatachieves such a wrong 
as this? How possible, that too vigorous ef. 
forts should be made to correct it? O When 
will the curse be taken away, and the enor- 
mous guilt of this sin-blinded nation cease to 
accumulate ! 











Moral Condition of the Slaves. 


The following, which we find in the N. E. 
Christian Advocate, is no prophecy of 
“smooth things” indeed; but how such re- 
flections can be avoided, we confess we are 
unable to see. Who, in his heart—in the 
secret chambers of his soul, will deny the 
correctness ofevery delineation of this horrid 
picture ? 





‘‘Had we in attempting to show the mora 
effects of slavery or in urging the claims of a mis- 
sionary society, free from the fruit of oppression, 
made the following statements, we have no 
doubt many would have said we slandered the 
southern church, It is taken from an article 
from Bishop Andrews, published in the S. W. 
Christian Advocate, of June 4th. The Bishop 
is pleading the cause of missions among the 
slaves. Hear what he says: 

“Oh what e work is this! thousands and tens 
of thousands of immortal souls living in this land 
of vision, who know little more of God or heay- 
en than their sable brethren in the interior of 
Africa, for whose souls no man careth, while 
with the avails of their sweat and toil the south- 
ern church has been contributing her thousands 
to send the bible and missionaries to perishing 
pagans beyond the seas, I have no quarrel for 
what has been done for foreign work, we are 
still in arrears to foreign pagans; but when the 
ballance sheet is struck, how fearfully will 
southern Christians be in arrears to their own 
slaves! In this case, at least, charity should 
begin at home; and it seems to me that we 
should never forget that the first and greatest 
claimants on the charity of the southern churches 
are the slaves of our plantations. There comes 
up a voice from the cabins of our rice fields and 
cotton farms to which we must listen, or meet 
an awful reckoning at the bar of God. Chris- 
tian slaveholders must be brought to feel that 
their negroes are more than mere property— 
that they are fellow heirs of immortality, an 
that we must care for their souls as well as their 
bodies. Until Christian masters have their 
hearts deeply imbued with this principle and 
recognize it fully in their conduct, we shall not 
be well pleasing to God!”’ 

What a dreadful picture! Thousands and tens 
of thousands of immortal souls who know but 
little more of God than the distant heathen, 
who never saw a Bible or heard the name of 
Christ pronounced! What then are we to think 
of southern Christianity? for these slaves belong 
to professed Christian masters, not to infidels. 
But again, it is said, for these ‘‘souls no man 
careth.’’—Christian slaveholders, and yet not 
care for the souls of their slaves! We repeat 
what is southern Christianity? Still woree, 
while they do not care for their souls, ‘with 
the avails of their sweat and toil the southern 
church has been contributing her thousands to 
send the Bible and missionaries to perishin 
heathen beyond the seas.’? Understand, the 
‘southern church’’ has done this, not southern 
infidels. These slaves, as ignorant as the distant 
heathen, for whose souls no man cares, belong 
to church members, for the ‘‘ SovuTHERN 
Cuurcn”’ has taken the avails of their sweat 
and toil,’’ ** to send the Bible to the heathen 
beyond the seas.’’ But hark again, ‘*There 
comes up a voice from the cabins of rice fields 
and cotton farms, to which we must listen or 
meet an awful reckoning at the bar of God.’’ 
So says the Bishop. Who believes him? We 
do.—Does that D, D., who once said that slavery 
tends to promote the salvation of the slaves? 
But last, not leas, the Bishop says, ‘‘Christian 
slaveholders must be brought to feel that their 
negroes are fellow heirs of immortality.’’—This 
implies that christian slaveholders do not feel 
that their slaves are more than mere property— 
do not feel that their slaves are fellow heirs of 
immortality! Could a blacker picture be drawn 
of the southern church? How often have the 
|same things been denied when uttered by an 
abolitionst! But the Bishop says, unti) Christian 
masters recognize the principle that their slaves 
are fellow heirs of immorality, ‘‘we shall not be 
well pleasing in the sight of God.’” And who 
doubts this? Surely we do not. O my God! 
his reproach. 





Onesimus. 
Our readers are aware that this is the title 
j of a little volume lately published by Gould 
| Kendall and Lincoln of this city. It appears 
| anonymously, as if the author was afraid to be 
| known as the father of sucha child. We 
think however, from the spirit and style of the 
| book, we could form a pretty shrewd guess as 


| 
| 
| 


jto its author; but we deem this a matter of | freemen in Christ Jesus. Instead of & 


| very small consequence, and so say nothing 
jabont it. Upon the whole it is a pleasant 


|little volume, written with apparent candor, | in the chureb, slaves perhaps in the om 
and in very good taste. The style is calm,|the civil law, but 


clear and decisive, though somewhat cold 


means of knowledge, into the melancholy region | . 


attack upon them. But there is one feature of it 
which bas struck us with great force, and that 
is its apathy, its icy coldness, Here ix © sigh 
over the dark and melancholy fate of the bond. 
man, bo indignant rebuke of the Oppressor 
ho generous appeal to the sy mpathios of fa. 
common humanity. Allis calm, critical, pas. 
sionless. From this and some other cireum. 
stances, we have been inclined to believe that 
ite author must have lived at the south, and 
from his fimiliar ty with the abormiunble system 
of slavery, had his sensibilities somewhat blunt. 
ed by its darker and more atrocious 


: feaiures. 
It is true, 


he sees with sufficient clearness 
that slavery is utte ly opposed both to the 
spirit and precepts of Christianity, and that x 
ouches it with 
great yentieness, and seems stintionsly afraid 
of eaying anything to injure the feelings of 
the slaveholders. He would like te nee op- 
quietly and gradually, not by 
one grand simultaneous stroke, which tnight 
snap the bands of unrighteousness, and 
spread immediate and universal joy through 


energetic prayer, and when the flames were | the christian faith and hope, look at the state of) the land bot by a seeret and gradually de. 


veloped process which might take place ia 
some fift yor a hundred years, 

The author of Ovesimus admits that the 
system of 
American slavery is “becoming deeper and 
is gathering strength,” that Christians at the 
north unite in condemning its essential prinet- 


| ple and tendencies, and that the only difference 


amongst them has reference to the modes and 
means of action regarding it. If this be so, 
why then it must be obvious to all that some. 
thing must be done. For neither the author 
of this book nor any one else, who under. 
stands the subject, will deny that it is a ays. 
tem of the grossest oppression, cruelty and 
lust, and however relieved by occasional jn. 
stances of justice and kindness, that it is vitia. 
ting the piety of the churches, eating out the 
soul of liberty, and shedding blasting and mil. 
dew over the entire southern states, 

It is not our intention, at present, thoroughly 
to review this book, but simply to notice a fow 
points of interest in the discussion and deduce 
from it some practical inferences, We 
return to it at another time, and discuss some 
of its positions at greater length, 

In the first part of the book, the author en. 
deavors to prove that Roman slavery, as it ex 
isted in the time of Christ and his apostles, 
was essentially the same as that which pre. 
vails in these United States, and that therefore 
it was tolerated in the primitive churches 
Supposing his premises to be correct, whieh 
we seriously doubt, yet allowing this for a 
moment, we maintain that his conclusion ig 
broader by fur than his premises, and is not 
fairly sustained by them. For thé question is 
not, what kind of slavery prevailed among the 
heathen citizens of the Roman empire, but did 
slavery, in its essential features, including the 
idea of human chattelship, and consequently of 
oppression, prevail among the members of the 
Christian church? Did the disciples of the 
meek and lowly Jesus exact the unrequited 
toil of chattelized bondmen? Did they make 
the image of God an object of barter and sale? 

n a word, were “slaves and souls of men,” 
articles of possession and trade in the prim- 
itive npostolical church? Who can believe 
it? Judaeus credat,—non ego! 

But is there not some direct evidence upon 
which our author relies for such a conelusion ? 
Why, little more than the fact that masters 
and servants douloi and kurioi are mentioned 
in the New Testament, and their relative du- 
ties pointed out, that servants are. 
be obedient, and masters just and kind, 
this means, it is supposed, the relation of mas 
ter and slave is recognized as a legitimate one, 
and hence it is inferred that slavery, similar to 
that which exists at the South, existed in the 
very bosom of the holy, apostolical church, 
Yet in another part of his book the author a 
mits that Christianity essentially modified the 
whole system of primitive servitude, so 
80 as to elevate the slave from the 


to that of a man, a brother, a christian. “To 
slavery, as well as to every other subject in 
which morality was concerned, he (the apos- 
tle) applied the requisitions of righteousness 
and benevolence. The principles he inenlea- 
ted had a natural tendency, it is perfeetly ob- 
vious, to modify slavery essentially, and ultimate- 
ly, and by no very lengthened process, to 
change the slave's condition into that of a la- 


just and equitable compensation.” But the 
essential principle of slavery is that of chattel. 
ship, the reduction of a human being to 
the rank and capacity of a thing, a beast of 
burden, a mere instrument of work, an article 
of possession and convenience, to be kept and 
used for the exclusive benefit of the owner, 
to be hought and sold, given or bartered away, 
as circumstances mny render it expedient, 
Thus if Christianity essentially modified slavery, 
it destroved it altogether, and the i 


existence in the primitive church. Howab- 


“the gospel found n state of slavery existing; 
and without pronouncing on the question 
whether “sneha state is right, or whether @ 
Christian may hold slaves,” (that ia, hold them 
as his possession, buy nnd sell them, leave 


goods and chattels, to his posterity; for all 
this, by the argument of our author, must be 
included in the idea of holding slaves.) it “ en- 
forced on those whom it found sustaining the 
relation of masters, the fundamental law of 
love and equity, in their treatment of slnven” 
Would it not be more consistent with faet and 
common sense to say, that Christianity, taking 
it for granted that slavery, that is, involuntary 
servitude and unrequited toil was wrong, and 
that all true believers would, as a matter 
course, abandon it, just as they abandoned — 
gladiatorial exhibitions, theatrical amusements, 
| &e., brought to bear upon it the principles a 
righteousness and love, without finding it me 
cessary to disenss the nature of the merely 
civil and social relation. Thos the mame 
might remain, but the thing wae gone, ; 
was extinct. Masters and servants were 
spoken of as existing in the church, but the 
| relation which they sustained was 


lehanged. There was no more ¢ 


hattelehip, 
more unrequited toil, no more merchandice 
| souls, no more lordly domination om the oe 
| hand, no more cringing servitnde on the othe 
|All were brethren in the Lord, i wen 





|“slaves of men” in the ordinary seme 
| term, those who had been slaves were 
i 


freemen in those ee 
| brethren, who being converted from 


jand dry, evidently professorial, and smelling | 0° longer exact their unrequited ewes 


i 
} 


| * . . * 

| somewhat of the lamp and cloister, the study | toil, or sell them again into 
| we mean. Its spirit is by no means unkind or | we are fully warranted in 

| ungenerous ; indeed it seldom refers to the | servitude which prevat 


led in the 


of a thing, a chattel or marketable commodity, 


borer who should receive for his services a — 


is therefore fair and Jegitinates that it had no — 
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church was as unlike the slavery which exists 
ese United States as holiness is unlike 
sin, vice unlike virtue. ; 

Our author indeed maintains that “the re- 
Jation of the masters addressed by the apostle, 
was essentially the samme as that of the slave- 
holder to his slaves; in other words, that the 
servants spoken of hy him, were persons in 
servile bondage to their masters,” aud this he 
adds, “is the received opinion of Christen- 
dom.” But such is not the fact. England 
and Scotland, multitudes in France and Ger- 
many, with thousands and tens of thousands 
even in this land, reject the position as false 
and absurd. It cannot be sustained, except 
by the most contemptible quibbling. eas 
spirit and precepts of the gospel, the — 
the case, the references and allusions of t . 
New Testament are all against it. And ha 
Christendom not been blinded by oat 
and pride, it would jong ago have reprobate 
the sentimentas a libel upon the word of God 
and the character of the primitive church, 


in th 


above presented; for certainly it is but a proper 
desire that others should abstain from severity 
towards us, should treat us with equity, and 
should regard us with Christian affection, if we 
be indeed the disciples of Jesus.”’ 

To avoid severity to forbear threatening, in other 
words, to actin a kind and benevolent man- 
ner towards servants, involves the disuse of 
all force. But force is necessary for the 
maintenance of slavery—is in fact, an essen- 
tial feature in the system. — Its disuse then in 
the primitive church implies the absence of 
slavery in the proper sense of the term. Let 
all force be disused in the Southern States, and 
slavery dies! 
| Further, to act according to mutual justice and 
jequity, could not be compatible with the pur- 
i chase of slaves, nor with any thing else which 
pertains to slavery as practised in these United 
States, or as practised according to the old 
Roman law. This involves the ideas of mu- 
tual consent and agreement, of wages on the 
one hand, and voluntary labors on the other. 
In a word, it is perfectly inconsistent with the 





speeches sparkling with wit, and rich in 
thought, were made on its inspiration to “the 
| Clergy of New England,” the Rev. Dr. Spring 


But hear how he closed. 


“I mingle with your festivities with ten-fold 
| pleasure for the honor this day practically con- 
|ferred by the New England Society on the 
TEMPERANCE ENTERPRISE. Cool heads and | 


Pilgrims. 
England that, like Jacob's well, they are ** deep 
and we have nothing to draw with.”” 
of cold water reminds me of the ‘old oaken| 
bucket.’’ I never leave the land of my forefa- 
thers without bowing, like Gideon's selected | 
band of three hundred, to lap the cooling stream | 
with my tongue. Tie Temperance enterprise | 
is a New England enterprise. 
prise of her clergy 


ed. 


New England is honored, the nation is| 


enterprise more than for all the diplomacy of | 
her statesmen, or the courage of her warriors. 


there is strength in that national character that 


honored, at home and abroad, for this single | 


jal care of Rev. Joshua Leavitt. 


| that city. 
! 


We may meekly, but boldly tell the world i 


offered were drank in pure cold water, and| and published in this city, under the editori- 


That it is 


ably conducted, we veed not sey. Mr. Leavitt 


jresides during the session of Congress at 
| responded, and the body of his admirable ad- Washington, and fills many columns of his 


dress, we have given in another columm.| paper, weekly, with communications from 


If we have any readers who wisha 
paper exclusively devoted to the Anti ‘slavery 
enterprise, we would recommend to them to 


send their names and money immediately for 


warm hearts best honor the birth-day of the | this. It is the largest paper of the kind in 
We cannot say of the wells of New | the country, and has already a circulation of 
f | over five thousand. ‘The price is only $2.00. 
This cup) DS, King is Publisher 


Rev. Thomas Pk Hunt. 


Samuel Chipman, Esq. in a letter from the 


It is the enter- | Valley of Wyoming, to the Editor of the Maine 
Nobly has it been support-| Temperance Journal, bears the tullowing tes- 


timony to the character of Rev. Thomas P. 
Hunt, who, it seems, resides in that place. 


** He is sent for, from all parts of the country 
to lecture on temperance, and no man in our 


| : } } 
j Which were attended by a numerous and) channel, bas, by damming up, accumulated a | olution to “*b 


j attentive assembly, were as follows: Reading | 
{select scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Mills of Col- 
chester. Anthem. Invecation, by Rev. Mr. 
Nichols, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Lebanon. Original Hymn, by Rev. 
C. W. Denison. 


DEDICATION HYMN.—'"'Old Hundred."’ | 


1. 
We come, O-God, with songs of praisc, | 
To dedicate this house to Thee; 


This altar and these wails we raise 


In honor #f Thy majesty 


Here we record the wondrous way 
Which Thou hast led us to this hour; 
Our thankful tribute here we pay, 
‘To all Thy love, and all Thy power. 


it 

Here, with our children, would we come, 
And bend the knee, and bow the soul; 

We seck for us andthem a home, 





deluge, whose rapid msings are now fast sub- 


|merging the valleys and the hills, and setting 


back upoa the recesses of the North, to break 
loose inevitably, soon or late, and the sooner 
the better, because the lighter, upon all below, 
with a force that may oversweep the continent, 


ithat will shake the Southern mountains to their 
| base and shatter the pillars of their pride. 


The Anti-Slavery cause, by this thoughtless 


jobstruction, has already become the cause of 


free discussion, freedom of speech, Northern 
rights and Northern honor. You may see this 
by noticing the remarkable fact that these pe- 
Uttons are signed not by old women and chil- 


|dren, and negroes, as was said in times past, 


but by ‘legal voters,’ every one of them being 
so headed and certified; and these ‘legal vo- 
ters,’ too, in hundreds, in places where the 
ndiculous ‘abolition’ ticket does not poll ite 
tens. The number of several thousands of 


| these formidable petitioners have been filed 
| yesterday, and to-day, before the astonished 


gaze of the Southerners, who know as weil ae 
you do that this class of men in such numbers, 


jmust have influence on a contested election, 


enough to determine the course of the Whig 
and Loco Foco Representatives who present 
their petitions, Marsachusetts, Vermont, New 


renee 





lindness, delusion, want of common 
disgraceful, ecandalous,”” Ke. and con- 
cludes with threate of the ‘penalties of the 
| law ** The Abbe replies to this denunciation 
as follows: ‘I know that your excellency has 
powerto launch against me the penalties of the 
law with whieh you threaten me. Well, sir, if 
it is your good pleasure, strike. For myself, 1 
shall go for consolation, no where else than to 
jthe Word of God, which I shall not cease to 
j study, for mat I find strength, peace, and life, 
joy and courage. lt teaches me to render good 
| for evil, and love for hatred."* 
| At @ recent visit of the Pope to Ancona, 
jthose who were presented to him knelt three 
| times—and in the town-house, the public came 
in and kissed the forehead 
mule’ 


j sense, 
' 
i 


of the Pope's white 


“Grow Monry.’’—We understand that 
| $2500 wore yesterday paid to the seamen on 
| board the Receiving Ship Columbus, in lew of 
| spiral rations, lor the last three months, which 
| they had voluntarily relinquished.—AMere Jour 

Constiretion or a Barrier Cuvaca 
|—On Tuesday, 2tst instant, a new Baptist 
| Church was publicly recognized by appropriate 


The believing masters of the apostle were not 
slave-holders who possessed the bones and 
sinews, the nerves and souls of their bondmen, 
used them only for their own convewience, 


And yield it to Thy sweet control. religious services, at Brand's Iron Works, R. 1. 
. 5 | The sermon, on the occasion, was preached by 

| Rev. Jobn Dowling, of this ely, from Psalm 
147: 283—** The Lord doth build up Jerusalem — 


He gathered together the outcasts of Isracl— 


existence, or at least with the permanence of 
any such institution as that of compulsory 
servitude. 

But more than this, Christian masters in 


country is more popular in this department of 
moral reform. If you have not heard him your- 
self, you must have heard much of him and his 
peculiar manner of presenting his subject. His 


+York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan, have 
a | poured them in to-day, and the style in which 

jnot only avowed abolitionists, bat moderate 
Whigs, and even Loco Focos like Floyd and 


niversal joy through 
t and gradually de- 
night take place in 


can resist and overcome the demon of Intemper- 
ance. We need fear no foreign foe, if this do- 
mestic foe does not bind us in his chains. It 


Almighty God! accept our vows— 
were a noble spectacle to see nearly twenty 


years. 
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and then either sold them to others, or left them 
for an inheritance to their children. So also 
the servants of the primitive church were not 
slaves who had no title to themselves, and re- 
ceived no compensation for their services. 
No, they were the Lord’s freemen, commanded 
to do service to him, and for his sake only, to 
their fellow men. If they were bond, the ob- 
ligation and the service was a voluntary one, 
a matter of equitable stipulation between the 
Christian master and his servant. So far as 
this was concerned, he was not free, but 
bound, that is, bound to do service on this 
principle, but he was free in all other respects, 
free to read his Bible, free to worship God, 
free to pursue virtue aud happiness. Why! 
who needs to be told that slavery is a system 
of pure and unmixed selfishness, while Chris- 
tiunity is one of perfect and godlike benev- 
clence; and hence you might as well com- 
mingle light and darkness, virtue and vice, 
God and Belial, as conjoin Christianity and 
slavery. They are datagonist powers, the 
one of which must necessarily destroy the 
other. 

But it is asked where is the direct and 
specific proof of thig? The following, which 
we take from Onesimus himself. 





«The directions to masters are few and simple 
yet comprehensive. In the epistle tc the Ephe- 
sians, 6: 9, is the first to which it is important 
to direct attention: ‘‘And ye masters, do the 
same things unto them, forbearing threatening.’ 
An examination of the preceding verses, in 
which servants are instructed, renders the ex- 
pressions, ‘ same things,’ quite intelligible. It 
is as if the apostle had said, Conduct ina similar 
manner; that is, with sincere good will towards 
them, and with a sense of religious obligation 
to your Masterin heaven. The other expression 


the primitive church were to treat their ser- 
vants according lo the dictates of Christian fra- 
ternal love! Now what would that do? Sub- 
ject them to perpetual bondage? Keep 
them from reading God’s word? Enslave their 
children? Sell them or leave them to 
others by a last will and testament? Treat 
them as an inferior race? Take their labor 
without money? Hold them back from men- 
tal improvement? Seize their property, and 
keep them in a dependent, semi-starving con- 
dition? In a word, would it treat them as 
slaves, as goods, chattels, marketable commo- 
dities, as beasts of burden, as irresponsible 
agents? No, never, never! It would eman- 
cipate them one and all, break off their shack- 
les at a stroke, and raise them to the dignity 
of Christian freemen. 

But why is it, some one may inquire, that 
the Apostles did not advocate emancipation 
itself, instead of laying down general princi- 
ples upon the subject to be applied at the dis- 
cretion of others. We answer, for the same 
reascn that they did not attack war, despotism, 
piracy, gladiatorial shows, theatrical amuse- 
ments and other things of a kindred character 
not particularly mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. The fact is, it was not necessary. In 
the Roman Empire, emancipation was com- 
non, easy, and exceedingly popular, so much 
so that it had to be restrained by law. In the 
time of our Saviour and his Apostles, hun- 
dreds were frequently emancipated at once, 
and a gradual process was going on, which, 
if it had not beea checked by legislative au- 
thority, would eventually have extinguished 
slavery in the Roman Empire. Slaves were 
taught to read, they were permitted to accu- 





** forbearing threatening,’’ needs no elaborate 
commentary. A harsh and: severe method of 
speaking to them—an endeavor to intimidate 
them by a show of authority, and by just conse- 
quence, severity of treatment, are forbidden. 
The master is evidently required to cherish to- 
wards his servants, both in language and con- 
cuct, a strict regard to benevolence. 

Let us now pass tothe epistle to the Co- 
lossians, 4:1, Masters, give unto your servants 
that whichis just and equal.’’ On the Ephe- 
sians the apostle had enjoined a kind and benevo- 
lent course of treatment. On the Colossians he 
here enjoins a just and equitable course of con- 
duct towards their servants. The expressions, 
** that which is equal,’? means equity; the same 
word which is here eraployed in the original, 
occurs also in 2 Corinthians. 8: 14, where it is 
rendered equality, and where the idea of equity 
or equitable distribution, is perfectly obvious. 
* For I mean not,’’ said the apostle, in the 13th 
verso, ‘that other men be eased, and you bur- 
dened; but (14th verse,) by an equality, that 
now at4his time your abundance may be a sup- 
ply for want; that their abundance also may be 
a supply for your want; that their may be equal- 
ity.’ The two companies of which the apostle was 
speaking, were required, by a just distribution 
of benevolent duties, to sustain to one another 
an equitable proportion, so that neither should 
have reason to complain of the other. In the 
directions to the Colossians, then, the apostle 
adjoins that they should treat their servants 
with justice and equity. Here, now, the apostle 
would bring the two parties, servant and master 
together; and would have a just and equitable 
arangement made as to burdens and enjoyments 
as to labor and recompense. As the servant is 
so dependant on the master, this adjustment 
would need to be extended to a great variety of 
particulars. While the servant is to be profit- 
able to the master by his labor, the master, on 
the other hand is in a fair and equitable manner 
to provide for the servant’s subsistence and 
happiness, with an endeavor that mutual justice 
be not in any respect violated. Into such an 
adjustment must enter a consideration of the 
servant’s habitation, his clothing, his food, pro- 
tection from harm, care of him in sickness and 
other distress, opportunities for mental improve- 
ment and religious instruction. Thus, on the 
apostle’s principle, there would come to be an 
equitable—we do not say an equal, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that spirit, but an eguitable— 
distribution, between the master and the ser- 
vant, of labor and profit; and the master would 
be, so to speak, according to Chrysostom’s 
idea, the slave of his servant, as well as the 
servant the slave of his master; that is, the 
master would be careful to meet all the just 
claims of his servant on him, as well aa the 
servant the claims of his master. 

_. There isno need of further expanding this 
idea of the apostle. It is remarkably in ac- 
cordance with his direction to the Ephesians; 
and though the terms he here employs are dif- 
ferent, yet the practical operation of each rule, 
would lead to the same results. As furnishing 
a practical illustration of the spirit which the 
apostle enjoins, and as even extending its op- 
eration, we may refer to the case of Philemon 
and Onesimus. The apostle was careful to send 
back Onesimus to his master; but he was 
equally careful to appeal to the Christian sym- 
pathies of Philemon in behalf of Onesimus, 
beseeching him to treat henceforward on the 
principle of Christian love, as **a brother be- 
loved,” him whom he had been in the habit of 
regarding only as a slave. Precisely what 
Fr pone love required Philemon to du, Paul | 
: not say, Nor was it needful. He submitted | 
dak GE conscience and Christian | 
what Chitika he would comply with 
of reasoning Christi — By purity 
treat their Christian sl re eer er 
Christian love, as Seeiinge oe principle of 
sstiees Sana the Gini paksl ram Jr w hat- 
affection, they are to avoid. amo iristian 


mulate property, and as they were generally of 
the same color with their owners, no difficulty 
was felt in permitting them to become citizens, 
and to commingle freely in the relations of 
life with the community in which they lived. 
Christianity struck in with this prevailing ten- 
dency and necessarily augmented its force. 
Hence Emancipation would become a natural 
and easy duty to those masters who were con- 
verted to the faith of Christ. Slavery and op- 
pression 
course, just as the theatres, the temples, and the 
gladiatorial shows, were abandoned. Still ser- 
vants would remain with their masters from 
personal attachment and other causes, and 
thus do them service, not from fear and com- 
pulsion, but from gratitude and love. Christi- 
anity, as Neander suggests, “imparted to ser- 
vants a higher life, and thus elevated them 
above the level of their earthly relations,”— 
while, “it inspired the masters with such a 
sense of duty to their servants and such dispo- 
sitions towards them, and required them so to 
recognize as their brethren, those slaves who 
had become Christians that by that very cir- 
cumstance their relation to their slaves would 
in a voluntary manner on their part undergo an 
alteration.” 

It is perfectly clear theu that the Apostolic 
directions to masters and servants are such as 
to preclude the existence in the primitive 
church, of any thing which deserved the name 
of slavery, and that the entire genius of 
Christianity is utterly opposed to such a sys- 
tem of oppression, and demands its extinction, 
in a manver the most decisive and imperative. 

Puitemon. 





Baptisms in England. 


The growth of our denomination in Eng- 
land has been greatly retarded by the unset- 
tled conditions of church-fellowship, with 
which it has been so long and extensively dis- 
turbed. But recent accounts assure us, that 
the truth finds its way there notwithstanding. 
The prevailing prejudice against Baptists is 
rapidly wearing away. And, as a writer from 
North Shields, who notices baptisms in that 
place, says, “whenever the mind is once 
cleared of this, and, Berean-like, calmly and 
seriously, investigates the subject, the certain 
consequence is the triumph of our sentiments 
—the triumph of the Bible.” He adds, that 
this has been the case in several instances 
among them—that they have received mem- 
bers from the Church of England, from the 
Independents, and from the Methodists. It is 
also stated that a Wesleyan preacher, at Bish- 
ops’ Stortford, has become a Baptist, an Inde- 
pendent minister at Luton, and another Inde- 
pendent minister, with two of his congrega- 
tion, at Middleton Cheney. ‘The Rev. J. L. 
Minton, a clergyman of the Chureh of Eng- 
land, who has been a missionary in Canada, 
was recently baptized, with several others, at 
a chapel in Southampton. The following is 
from the London Reporter. 


New-CastLe-uUPON-TYNE. 
Eleven persons, seven males and four females 





Three points, now, we May consider made 
plain, as to the duty of Christian masters to- 
wards their slaves. First, they are to avoid 
severity, and are to actin a kind and benevolent 
manner. Second, they are to act according to 
mutual justice and equity. Third, they are to 
treat their Christian slaves according to the 
dictates of Christian love. In reference to this 
third point, it must be remarked, that while the 
New Testament evidently encourages Christian 
love as an affection belonging to the followers 
of Christ, viewed as such, it vet nowhere jus- 
tihes an exclusiveness in our kind and compas- 
Sionate regards. On the contrary, it enjoins 
universal love—love even to our enemies; and 
exhibits as our pattern, the Father of all, who 
sends blessings on the evil as wel! as the y ood 
It teaches us, and ihe 
thought on masters in reference to their ser- 
Vants, that as God is no res 
80 we should not be unfay 
the circumstances of any man’s condition, how- 
ever lowly; that we should fee] towards him a 
a fellow-man and a brother of the , ; 
ily. And thus the great law of love 
teally enjoined by our Lord 
— which we are now speaking:—All things 
be peed ye would that men should do to 
‘ coulana” so to them. This may, indeed, 
onbune at as comprehending in ite wide 

he directions which have been 
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were baptized on Thursday evening, the 2d of 
September, by the Rev. R. Pengilly, at Tuthill 
|stairs Baptist Chapel. One of the candidates 
is an inmate of the Victoria Blind Asylum, and 
was formerly a Roman Catholic; and another is 
a promising young man of 18, belonging to 
Alnwick, a member of the Independent Church 
there. He was marked out by the Rev. Mr. 
R. Knill, and was to have been at Airdale Col- 
lege, with a view of ultimately going out as a 
Missionary; all the arrangements had been 
mada for his reception there last month. Mr. 
| Scott, the President, however was wishful that 
| he should before going, examine the subject of 
| baptism, as he had lost two or three of the stu- 
jdents in consequence of their having changed 


their views of that ordinance. His pastor, Mr. 


| subject resulted in his conviction, that the bap- 


pecter of persons, | tism of believers only by immersion, is the 
orably influenced by | 8¢riptural plan. 


Disuse of Wine at Festivals. 
| This is one of the brightest features of the 
jgreat Reform. It shows that temperance 
| principles are controlling the decisions and 
feelings of the higher, as well as the lower 
classes. At the recent New England Cele- 


would be abandoned, as a matter of 


millions of people, gradually, nay, rapidly com- 
ing up to breast themselves against the shock 
of this great ddvourer, and resolved to die, ra- 
ther than be strangled in the folds of this deadly 
serpent. With these thoughts, sir, I express 
my gratitude to the Society for the honor they 
confer on the clergy of New England.’ 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Revivals and Liberality in Frank- 
lin County. 
North Leverett, Jan. 10, 1842. 

Dear Brorner, knowing thatthe friends 
of Zion are cheered and vente by hear- 
ing of the prosperity and success of the gospel, 
I ain induced to address you, and, through the 
colums of your valuable paper, inform them 
what the Lord is doing in this region. I have 
visited several Churches where He is bless- 
ing his people. 4 

At South Gardner, Br W. H. Dalrymple is, 
Pastor. He had been assisted for a few weeks 
by Rev. B. F. Remington, an Evangelist, 
whose praise is in all the churches of this re- 
gion. The church has been very much reviv- 
ed; there have been a number of hopeful 
conversions, and the prospects of the church 
seem peculiarly encouraging. 

Br. Remington commenced a protracted 
meeting (after leaving South Gardner) with 
the Baptist church in Templeton, Br. I. A. 
Carpenter, Pastor. I was there at the time. 
The meetings were well attended; a few cases 
of conversion occurred, and they were looking 
for greater displays of God’s power. Also at 
West Royalston, a pleasing work of grace is 
in successful progress, under the faithful la- 
bors of Br. 8. Kenney. Yesterday (Lords day) 
I spent the morning at North Sunderland; 
andthe afternoon and evening at this place. 
The Lord, of a truth, is here, by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, and sinners are deeply sol- 
emn. Someare rejoicing in hope, and others 
crying for mercy. While 1 am writing a 
young man is in a near chamber, alone, on his 
knees, and has been for two hours, crying out 
in bitterness of spirit for pardoning grace; 
while a young female in the family is rejoicing 
in hope. It has been a season of great spirit- 
ual declension in all the churches, in this 
vicinity for a long time. 

My success in my labors, as Agt. of the A. 
and F. B. Society, has been beyond my most 
sanguine expectation. My subscriptions for 
December were about sixteen hundred dollars, 
and wherever I visit, the churches and Pas- 
tors are cheerful and hearty in their co-oper- 
ation. There is but one uniform expression 
of entire approbation of the Society, its object 
and its claims. I rejoice to hear through 
the Reflector, of the glorious and extensive 
work of grace in Boston, in connection with 
the faithful and successful labors of our dear 
brother Knapp. May the Lord grant a plen- 
tiful harvest of sonls. 

Yours in the bonds of a precious Saviour, 

H. Seaver, Agt. Am and For. B. S. 








For the Ch. Reflector. 
Home Missions. 


American Baptist Home Mission } 
Rooms, New Yorx, January 7, 1842. § 

. MARYLAND. 
The Valley of the Mississippi is the principal 
field in the United States in which our missiona- 
ries labor, but some of the Atlantic States 
share the benevolence of the Society. Mary- 
land is one. Brother J. Mettem is one of our 
missionaries in this State, and his abundant 
and self-denying labors have proved very profit- 
table. He commenced preaching in a small 
school house in Pikesville, a village of about 
1,000 inhabitants, in!834. His reception from 
certain persons was of a very discouraging 
nature, being told by them that he had go right 
in the village; that he belonged toa new sect 
and must be put down. 
For several years he experienced the same 
unkind treatment. Twice a wicked man 
came to his house and insulted him to that 
degree that his family were compelled to seek 
refuge in the house of a neighbor. Notwith- 
standing all which, he continued patiently to 
labor, occaionally receiving accessions, until at 
length a church editice of stone was erected 
and the congregation became known as a band 
of devoted Christians, consistant in sentiment, 
and active in benevolence. 
Recently, brother M., afterstating the par- 
ticulars of a revival of religion and baptism in 
different places, writes, ‘‘1 rejoice that I am 
now reaping the fruit of my labors and prayers. 
The work is going on glorivusly, but to God be 
all the glory.”’ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

But little has been done by our Society in 
Pennsylvania. The convention of that State 
has nobly relieved us of that duty. We have 
had a missionary, however, (brother T. Pink- 
ham,) in the village of Tioga, whose labors 
have been acceptable and efficient. During the 
year in which he has occupied this station, the 
Church has been strengthened and gained a 
position in the public estimation that promises 
well for the future. 
Great exertions are now being made for the 
erection of a house of worship in the village. 
The prospect of success is pleasing. 

To APPLICANTS FOR AID. 
Applications for aid are still forwarded to the 
Executive Committee, unaccompanied with the 
information and recommendations required. 
Such applications occasion loss of time to the 
applicants, and often considerable extra postage 
to the committee. It is, therefore, thought 
proper to repeat the notice allready extensively 
circulated, that applications should be accompa- 
| nied with all the information required in the 9th 





|The whole should be repeated annually, with 


levery application for a renewal of the appropri-| 


ation. The recommendations, instead of being 


| There are important reasons for making these 


lrequisitions. Strict compliance with them will 
| facilitate our plans very much, and will cause 
‘but little inconvenience to the applicants. 
| Omissions render the application informal and 
|liable to delay in passing to a favorable issue. 
Bensamin M. Hit1, Cor. Sec. 





‘Emancipator and Free American. 


' 


| Annual Report, page 66, and the recommenda- | 


fund of wit, and withering sarcasm, appears to 
be inexhaustible, and he uses it in a way to 
illustrate and enforce in the most interesting and 
effectual manner, the sentiments and arguments 
he advances. He very frequently calls forth 
from his hearers, audible smiles, and the most 
unequivecal evidence of their approbation. 
Knowing this, and knowing too, that a great 
many good people imagine it is inconsistent 
with ministertal dignity to indulge in, or excite 
in others, any thing like levity, that if his face 
is not always to be screwed up to great appear- 
ance of gravity, yet his risible muscles are sel- 
dom to be loosed, I was, I must say, rather 
surprised to find that he is one of the most pop- 
ular preachers in this part of the State—that he 
is highly esteemed by his ministerial brethren, 
and that in his temperance lectures, he has been 
instrumental in the conversion of many souls to 
Christ. His popularity as a temperance lectur- 
er, has suffered no abatement, and as a man, a 
Christian, and a minister of the Gospel, no man 
in this region is more highly esteemed. He is 
uniformly spoken of by all classes, with great 
warmth of affection.’’ 


The Case of the Creole. 


We would gladly refrain from further com- 
ment on this exciting topic did we not remarka 
seeming eagerness in a portion of the press to 
hurry the Government and Country into an at- 
titude which can neither be maintained with 
justice nor abandoned with honor. In_ this 
view we are impelled to further remark. 

‘We consider it very clear,’’ says in sub- 
stance the Courier & Enquirer, ‘‘that Great 
Britain must regard as American property 
whatever is made so by her laws.’? Now let 
us test this principle: Suppose, at the close of 
the last Polish insurrection, some thousands of 
the defeated Poles had fled to this country, (as 
they ultimately did,) and Russia had attempted 
their reclamation, (which she neverdid.) ‘No 
sir,’? responds our Secretary of State to her 
Minister, ** all persons fleeing to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, from the political dissen- 
sions of other countries, are entitled to our 
protection. We cannot give up your fugitives.’” 
‘* Ah, but,’? says M. de Bodisco. ‘‘we are 
ahead of you there! A part of the fugitives 
claimed by us were serfs in Poland—by the 
fundamental law of the land, they are the prop- 
erty of the nobles. You must restore our hu- 
man property at any rate.’’ ‘* No, sir,’’ again 
responds the Secretary of State, ‘* we cannot 
surrender even these. They may have been 
property by your laws, for aught we know or 





| our difficulties with Great Britain. 


care, but by our laws, by the laws of God and 
Nature, they are Men, and not subject to re- 
clamation as brutes or chattels.’’ 

Does not every American acknowledge that 
our Government must have answered thus, and 
that a different course wonld never have been 
acquiesed in by the People?—that our Govern- 
ment could not restore the fugitives if it would, 
and would not if it could? The application is 
unavoidable. Y 

But there is another tack; Mr. Stevenson an- 
swers tke reclamation of fugitive slaves from 
the case (alleged to be parallel) of fugitive 
soldiers, conscripts, apprentices and sailors. 
Now there is a kind of universal maritime law 
for the reclamation of sailors deserting from 
vessels in the harbor of another nation, growing 
out of the necessities of the case; put when did 
our Government ever surrender fugitive soldiers 
or apprentices on the reclamation of Great 
Briiain? To our knowledge, Never! We have 
often seen deserters from the British army in 
the streets of our frontier towns, and though 
wearing the uniform which was notoriously the 
property of the British Government, we never 
saw or heard of one being given up or dreading 
that he would be. As for reclaiming fugitive 
apprentices (save apprentices on shipboard) 
the thing was never heard of. 

But, says the Richmond Enquirer, 


‘*In the case of the Creole, our Government 
will not only demand the restitution of the 
slaves, upon the ground that they are property 
illegally rescued from their owners; but they 
will be demanded as fugitive felons. The Cre- 
ole belonging to Virginia, as long as she was on 
the high seas, she was within the jurisdiction 
alone of this country, and all crimes committed 
on board, were offences against our laws. All 
ofthe negroes, therefore, who actually or con- 
structively participated in the murder on board, 
are felons under our Jaw.’” 


Granting all this, Mr. Enquirer, do you not 
know that our Government utterly refuses to 
give up such criminals, even where their offen- 
ces are most wanton andhorrible? Who can 
forget the case of Holines, a villain who first 
seduced a wife and then murdered her husband 
in Canada, and, fleeing to the United States for 
protection, was never given up, though urgently 
demanded? The case of the Bambers striking- 
ly illustrates the feeling of our countrymen in 
regard to cases where fugitives for offences 
partly political are reclaimed. Not one such 
will ever be given up by us; for should the 
Government consent, the people never would. 

The Enquirer talks of this right of reclama- 
tion of fugitives charged with crimes as ‘tan 
unsettled question.’? Not at all: it is well 
settled that the right can only exist under mutu- 
al treaty stipulations. Once there was such a 
treaty stipulation between us and Great Britain 
but it expired and we did not choose to renew 
it. In its absence, the comity of nations cic- 
tates that atrocious criminals should be given 
up on reclamation; but this is a matter strictly 
of courtesy or policy, never of National obliga- 
tion. We have seldom or never surrendered a 
fugitive on reclamation, but often refused, and 
no Government has ever thought of complain- 
ing. Neither can a similar refusal by Great 
Britain afford just cause of complaint on our 
part. 

Again we entreat the American Press to ex- 
ercise caution and moderation with regard to 
If we are to 
have a war with her, let us see that it is put on 
the right issues—on such as we can confidently 
and proudly exhibit to the judgment of an im- 
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| 


| tions—named on the same page and page 668. | 


: : } Rate, placed several works in his hands for his | merely for the minister, should be for the entire} 
it strongiy impresses this | perusal and study, and the examination of the |arrangemeat proposed. 


| 
| 


partial and right-thinking world. We regret to 
see the ridiculous swagger and angry belchings 
of the worst portion of the British and Canadian 
press taken as a mobel by a portion of our own. 
The half-pay lazzaroni and army contractors 
cousins so thickly vested in the Canadas are 
intensely eager for a war with us, as is very 
natural; and a part of the more rabid Toryism 
in Great Britain shares in the feeling, from an 
anxiety to cripple our Commerce and Industry, 
and at the same time check the progress of Re- 
publican principles in theirown country. But 
we know that this feeling is not shared by the 
larger and better portion of either nation, and 
we trust the wisdom and moderation of the two 
Governments, sustained by the great body of 
the People and the better portion of the Press, 
will defeat all their machinations.—N. Y. T'ri- 
bune. 


Ecclesiastical Notices. 


Depreation at Lesanon, Cr. 





The neat and commodious house of public 
worship just erected by the Independent Bap- 
tist Society in Lebanon, Con., was dedicated 


Our readers may not all be aware that | to the service of the Almighty God, on 
bration in New York City,the sentiments these two papers are now merged in one! Wednesday, the 


22nd ult. The exercises 


Accept this offering at our hands; 
Make it indeed Thy holy house, | 

A type of that which ever stands | 
Introductory prayer, by the Rev. M. G. | 
Clarke, of Norwich. Anthem. by | 
the Pastor, Rev. Mr. Wildman. Anthei, | 
Consecrating Piayer, by Rev. Mr. Bolles of | 
Colchester. Address to the church and con- | 
gregation, by Rev. C. W. Dennisou. Benedic- 
tion by the Pastor. 


Sermon, 


OrpinatTion at Monrrosge, Pa. 

Bao. Jonaraan ME vin, pursuant to call 
from the Bridgewater Baptist Church, was 
ordained to the work of the gospel ministry, 
at Montrose, Pa. Dee. 30th. The sermon was 
preached by Eld. W. H. Mott. Ordaiuing 
prayer by Eld. Charles Swan, with laying on 
of hands by Elders Holmes and Post. Charge 
by Eld. J. B. Worden. Hand of Fellowship 
by Eld. A. L Post. Hymn and Benediction 
by the Candidate. 

An official account of the above was for- 
warded us by brother Post, Clerk of he Coun- 
cil, last week, and its insertion omitted through 
mistake. 


Rev. L. Corsy has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the Baptist church in South Ber- 
wick Village, Me. and accepted a call from 
the Free St. Church in Portland, recently va- 
cated by Rev. F. O. Lincoln. 


Rev. 8. F. Sain, late pastor of the Baptist 
church in Waterville, has removed to Newton 
Centre, Mass. in compliance with a two-fold 
call to the Editorship of the Christian Re- 
view, and to the pastoral of the 
church in that place, 


relation 


Literary Notices. 

Hymns For THE VestTRY AND FIRESIDE. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. Among 
all the Vestry hymn books to which this pro- 
lific age has given birth, we have never seen 
one that suited our ideas of taste and utility, at 
all untit we met with this, Here are none of 
those harsh, unseemly stanzas, which would 
require the nerves of a stoic to read, and to 
which no voice could by any possibility be at- 
tuned. The hymns are toa large extent, old 
familiar pieces, but the selection is in every 
instance judicious.’ Some of them are short 
ened by the omission of one or more stanzas, 
but this renders them so much the better.— 
Many of the new hymns are among the finest 
specimens of lyric poetry in the English lan- 
guage. There are pieces here by S. F. Smith, 
which would honor a Poet laureate. The 
book is got up in a style exceedingly neat and 
convenient; and we hope it will meet with the 
favor it deserves. 


THe Morner’s AsststanrT AND YounG 
Lavies’ Frienp. Published by Wm C. Brown 
Boston. The first number of the 2d Vol. of this 
excellent monthly has appeared. 
expressed in its name. It 
from some of our most popular writers. With 
these are mingled choice selections. It ap- 
pears well; and is in universal favor, we learn, 
among the staid matrons, and virtuous daugh- 
ters, for whose use and entertainment it was 
designed. 


Its object is 
has contributions 


Tur Saesarn Scuoor Treasury. This pe- 
riodical has continued on its sixth year, and 
in our estimation, it is one of those things that 
improve with age. Each volume, if not each 
number, is better than the last. Its circulation 
should be proportionably increased, Publish- 
ed by H.S: Washburn. Price 50 cts. a year. 





‘ 
Congressional. 

The Tariff debate closed in the House on 
Monday, Jan. 3d. The main question, ona 
reference to the Committee of Manufactures, 
was carried by a vote of 104 to 95. On 
Tuesday, the Committee of Ways and Means 
reported a bill to authorize the issue of 
$5,000,000 of Treasury notes. This was 
warmly debated. After the tariff question 
was disposed, the next topic in order was 
Mr. Adams, for a Seleet Committee on the 
5ist “gag” rule. The following is from a cor- 
respondent of *The People’s, Advocate.” 


‘““The Abolitionists (1 use the term in its 
Southern sense) have exercised some ingenuity 
lately in ‘‘ whipping the devil around the 
stuinp,’’—evading the twenty-first rule so as to 
introduce, in spite of it, many petitions as ob- 
noxious to the slavery men as those which are 
directly prohibited. They petition for the re- 
peal of the twenty-first rule,—for the removal 
of the seat of government to some place where 
slavery and the slave-trade do not exist—for the 
repeal of all the laws of the United States, and 
of all constitutional provisions by which the in- 
habitants of the free States are bound to the 
support, countenance, and protection of slavery, 
for the passage of laws to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of slaves by sea coastwise from one slave 
State to another, in vessels of the United 
States, and to secure freedom to slaves when 
carried by sea with the consent of their masters 
beyong the jurisdiction of a slave State, none 
of which are prohibited by the gag rule. 

The Southerners broke out in great wrath, 
jnot only on Mr. Adams, but on the Speaker, 
for his upright, handsome and independent de- 
cision in favor of the reception of the petitions 
under the rule. Mr. Merriweather, of Georgia, 
jyesterday objected to these petitions; but he 
| only made the matter worse; for debate arising 
jon his objections, according to the rules of the 
| House, the petitions, with the motion for refer- 
{ence to Committees, comes up to-morrow; and 
|the whole abolition question is then opened to 
|iMimitable debate.—The motion of the petitions | 
| for the removal of the seat of Government is to | 
irefer them to a select committee of nine. | 
| Those for the repeals of laws, &c. are to be re- 
| ferred to the Judiciary Committee, and those for 
ithe repeal of the twenty-first rule to another | 
}special committee. : 
| The aspect of the Anti-Slavery movement is) 
| most formidable; and the Southerners in spite | 
| of themselves, manifest unusual alarm at it, but | 
‘in an unusual way. They see that this ‘attempt | 
|to dam up the waters of the Nile with bulrush- | 
les,’ has only aggravated and extended the 
| movement, given it depth, energy and « hold 
|on the sympathies of Northern freemen, that it | 
| would have been slow to acquire without. The 
\{ittle rivulet that might have trickled unheard 
|and unnoticed through its low and unobstructed | 


} 





Brewster, presented these papers, showed that 
it was no joke."* 

lu the Senate, on Monday, a petition trom 
20 New York Merchants, who pay more than 
three fifths of the revenue collected in that 
city, Waa presented, paying for the postpone- 
ment of the Bankropt law. 

On Saturday, a petion was presented in the 
House for the repeal of the law, and the re- 
sult was that “ by four formal votes the House 
decided in tavor of the repeal of the greatest 


measure of the Extra Session.” It is refered 


to a Committee, with instructions, 


Massachusetts Legislature. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. was elected Presi- 
deut of the Senate, and Charles Calhoun, Esq: 
Clerk. Thomas Kinnicutt, Esq. of Worcester 
was elected Speaker of the House, and L. &- 
Cushing Clerk. On Thursday, Jan 6th, Benj. 
Stevens, Esq. was elected Sergeant-at-arms, 
The chaplain, elected by the Senate is the 
Rev. J. H. Towne. Rev. R. E. Waterson was 
elected in the House. 

The returns of votes for Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor were made on Friday. 
John Davis, and George Hull are elected. 
On Saturday, vacancies in the Senate were 
filled. Robert Cross was elected for Essex 
county—James L. Robbins, and Melethiah 
Everett, for Norfolk—Seth Sprague, Jr. and 
Jesse Perkins, for Plymouth. On ‘Tuesday 
the Secertary and Councillors were elected, 
John P. Bigelow, Sec. and Nath’l M. Davis 
Sam’) P. Lord, Eprhaim Hastings, Linus Child, 
Geo. Morey, Lemuel, May, Robert 8. Daniels 
Edward A. Newton, Thaddeus Spaulding, 
Councillors, 


His Excellency then delivered an Address to 
the two Houses, of which the Daily Advertiser 
gives the following abstract:— 

The Governor, after felicitously pointing out 
the happy .comparative situation of this Com- 
monwealth among her sister States, and allud- 
ing briefly to the national affairs of the past 
year, proceeds to give a review of our financial 
position, since the year 1825. This review is 
happily closed by an account of the state of the 
Treasury now, which exhibits a considerable 
balance ($4,384 61) over that on hand Jan. 1, 
1841, after the payment of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary claims, and refunding all sums bor- 
rowed during the year. He presents a clear 
view of the means which have produced this 
result, and expresses his persuasion, that with 
some further retrenchment there will be no 
necessity for a resort to taxation to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of the State. 

He then refers to the ‘ Massachusetts claim,’ 
asserts its justice, and recommends that fhe 
subject be pressed upon the attention of our 
members of Congress. 

He then alludes to the ‘Land Distribution’ 
law, and briefly exhibits the sound policy of that 
law, and ils benefits to the country and the in- 
dividual States, and its collateral advantages in 
securing the protection of domestic industry. 

He speaks in terms of congratulation upon 
the extent of the lines of railway now in use in 
this State, but expresses a timely caution against 
the use of the State credit, to assist the erection 
of further roads, not upon the main lines of 
travel. 

With regard to the militia, he refers the leg- 
islature to the report of the Adjutant General 
but takes occasion to give his opinion, that a 
more patriotic spirit than heretofore now per- 
vades the public mind, and that this service is 
better appreciated. 

He announces that the State Map is ready 
for engraving, and that a contract has been 
made for that purpose. 

The case of Rhode Island vs. this Common- 
wealth, is at length ready for argument. Mr. 
Choate has beon retained to supply the place of 
the Attorney General, who has withdrawn from 
the suit. 

The provisions of the act relating to the 
Charles River and Warren Bridges have been 
seasonably and advantageously carried out. 





(G~ A Baptist Church was recently con- 
stituted at Calais Me. Rev. E. D. Very is 
Pastor. 





(G> Twenty-three persons were baptized 


by Rev. Mr. Neale, at the First Baptist Church, 
last Sabbath. 





General Intelligence. 








Horrip Murper or A WIFE BY HER 
HusBanp 1n New Yorx.—Jumes Adams, the 
husband and murderer of the deceased is a na- 
tive of England, a man of intemperate habits, 
while his wife was a sober, steady and industri- 
ous woman, depositing her earnings in the sa- 
vings bank. On Thursday evening about half 
after 5 o'clock, Adams, who was in the habit of 
beating his wife, came home drunk and com- 
menced abusing a girl named Ann Gorham, who 
was setting the supper table for the family, 
throwing a plate at her head and saying he 
would have her life. Mrs Adams hearing the 
noise from the backyard, where she was, cn- 
tered the house and asked her husband why he 
had thrown the plate? He replied that he 
would serve her solikewise- She then told him 
she would have himtaken up. Whenhe rushed 
upou her with the large carving knife he had 
taken from the table, and plundged it four in- 
ches deep into her right breast; drawing it out, 
he again thrust it with great violence through 
her corset board and the centre of the breast 
bone until it penetrated the right ventricle of 
the heart, inflicting a fatal wound. The mon- 
ster left her and pursved Ann Gordon with the 
knife, but she escaped by jumping through the 
rear window into the yard. The Jury found, 
that- Mrs Adams ‘‘came to her death by stabs 
inflicted upon her person by berhusband James 
Adams."’ Adams was fully committed ror trial. 
The Journal of Commerce etates that the 
Duchesse d'’Orleans, from Havre, brought 
among other items of a full cargo, twelve bun- 





| dred cases of eilke and four thousands baskets 


of champaigne wine,—and adds that one barrel 
of pork wil bny a basket of. champaigne and 
two barrels a silk gown. 


The editor of the Woodstock, N. B. Tele- 
graph, states that at least two hundred sheep 


| have been destroyed in that vicinity, by wolves. 


A mail driver was recently closely pursued by a 
drove of them and barely escaped, and so dar- 
ing and rapicious are they that travelling, it is 
supposed, will become dangerous. 
Rewovuncep Catnoriciss.—Much excite- 
ment has been caused in the South of France, 
by the renunciation of Roman Catholic religion 
by the Abbe Mauretta, a popular priest et 
Senes. The Bishop of Paniers addressed a 
letter to the Abbe, in which be ascribes his res- 


He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
| their wounds.’" The other gentlemen, who par- 
Uecipated in the interesting exercises of the oc- 
caston, were Rov. Albert Palmer, of Westealy, 
Rev. John HM. Baker, of Richmond and Rev 

David Avery, of Hopkinton city. The aumber 
who have united in thie infant Church, is about 
80, one half of whom are men, among whom 
j4re Messrs, Olney, Nichols, and Richmond, 
| Owners in the factories at Brand's Iron Works 
jand Lox ustville. At the close of the services, 
| Messrs. Richmond and Atwell were ordained ae 
| deacons, by prayer and the imposition of hands 

|} —-Prov. Journal 


‘Senvoina Coan ro Newcasris.—It ie 
stated to us asa fact, that a large number of 
hogsheads of St. Croix Rum have recently been 
sent back to St. Croix from this port,—the 
market here being so flat for the article, that it 
will bring @ better price at the place whence 
imported. The movement among the reformed 
inebriates, is accomplishing wonders in various 
ways. 


Jamaica.—Mr. Beardslee of the mission 
here informs us through the N. Y. Evangelist, 
that affairs are on the whole prosperous—that 
the time has arrived when high schools and sem- 
inaries are beginning to be called for, that the 
mission have purchased for $600 at St. Mary's, 
premises for a school, consisting of a comforta- 
ble dwelling, a convenient school room and 
about 30 acres of land—that the Sabbath econ- 
gregation averages from 450 to 500, that 80 of 
the people are now in church fellowship, and 
that the class of inquirers has increased to up- 
wards of 200, a few of whom give some evidence 
of a saving change. 


Sunpay Scnoois 1n Havana.—The Gov- 
ernor of Cuba has ordered the immediate erec- 

tion of Sunday Schools in Havana, where the 
“| children of all classes may be educated free of 
expense. The law is a liberal one, and aceom- 
plishes the object completely. The Lancaster- 
lan system of teaching is to be adopted.—Gov- 
ernor Valdez, in taking this important step, will 
earn for himself an enviable fame.—Zion's 
Herald. 


Tue Bisre Cause.—The last report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, shews that 
they had distributed 900,000 bibles and testa- 
ments during the previous year, and 562,000,000 
since the establishment of the Society tn 18386. 
The Society has published the scriptures in 140 
languages. 





ot Marriages. 


, Mr. Benjamin Pox, 
Mr. Charles Walstron, to Mina 
Mr. Austin Morse, to Mise Susan J, 


On Sunday eve, by Rev. Mr. Neale 
to Miss Julia M. Rice 
Nancy Maria Collier. 
Walker. 

On tha Mh inst, by the Rev. Silas Bailey, George ©. 
Johnson, Esq. to Miss Mary Ann Wakefield, both of 
Thompsen, 

In Bellin 
George W. 
senger, of B. 

tn West Boylston, Jan. 5, by Rev. L. Tracy, Josiah Ab- 
bott, M. D. of Marlborough, to Mise Aminda, eidest 
daughter of Dea. Jos. White, of W. B, 


ham, 5th inet., by Rev. N. G. Lovell, Rev. 
worth, of Medford, to Mies Lovina M. Mes- 





Deaths. 





In this city, Miss Mary, wife of Levi P, Coburn, 2}, for 
merly of Hopkinton, Mass.—Susan R. wife of Mr. John A, 
Page, 29— Mrs, folly Stuart—Mr. Wim, A. Clarke, only son 
of the late Augustine Clarke, Esq of Moutpetier, Vt. 8i— 
Eleanor, only daughter of Dr G, ©. Bhattuck. 

On Sunday last, very suddenly and much lamented, 
Russel Freeman, Esq. of Bandwich, Me, aged 59. MMe rose 
atan early hour, complained of a slightly iM, left his 
bording house in Beacon Mt. as he said, for the pu of 
consulting bis physician and did not return until half past 
2 o'clock P. M. Soon after, he complained of a severe pain 
in the chest, and expired at 4 o'clock, probably fiom disease 
of the heart, 

In thia city, Jan. 3, Reseoca Carenaav, wife of John G. 
Cary, 37. 

Buddenty, Jan. 7th, at the Theological Reminary, Ando- 
ver, Dudley Leavitt, Jr, a member of the Mentor clase } 
that Institution. ‘ 

lo Washington, D.C, Hon, D. Azro A. Buck, 9, for 
many years Speaker of the Vermont Assembly, likewise a 
meinber of Congress., 

in Annavilie Oneida co. N.Y, Nov. 15, Mr @amuel Blose, 
Sen. aged 90 years and four months—formerly « resident 
in Wreutham, Me., and for many yeare a member of the 
Baptiet Church in that town 

1 Philadelphia, on Monday morning, Francis L. Hop 
kinson, Judge of the U. 8. District Court. 





a . 
Notices. 
The Ministers meeting In the vicinity of Worcester, 
will convene at the house of Rev. M, Harrington, in Lei- 
cester, on Wednesday the 20th, at 10 o'clock. 
Jno. Jenning, Sec'y. 
Grafton, Jon. 12, 1842. 


27 The delegates of the Renselaerville Bap. Association 
at the close of their last session, a convention to 
be held in the Baptist Leary my mig Renselaervilie, On 

as Wan supposed by many) a LR Sd 
ee a an oe if - 

time, sald meeting rned ‘Tuesday, 

25th instant), at the same place, at 10 o’clock A. M. The 





object of the convention is to inquire inte our duty as 

Christians on the subject of slavery. A general 

of our Christian friends is solleitea. sty dt. 
Renselacrille. Jan. 4th, 1842, Thnothy Paimer. 
47" A notice bas been sent ue whic have migtid ; 


h we 
ff sent again, it shall be inserted néat week. 





Miss Pease, would inform the public that she continues 
her Boarding E No 72 #outh Fourth street, 
Philadelphia a few doore below Chesnut Street, where she 
can furnish good dath on ble terms. 


blich 








MC} HE MUTE CHRISTIAN UNDER 
MM ARTING KOD; WITll Dr eEON ae 
TIDOTES POM EVERY CASt. By Rev Tuomas Baooxe 
| of London, 1689. With an Introductory Note to the Amer- 
| ican edition, by Rev Nenawian Aoams. Just pulsished 
obi, GOULD, 








en 
and fer sale by SETH GOLDSMITH, 81 Cor 
| KENDALL & LINCOLN, 59 Washington Street, and by 
| booksellers generally 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESE. 

The Mote Christian is a reprint of a sterling book. It will 
be a genuine comforter to the aMficted —Zion's Herald 

An encient but very rare and interesting book, which 
ought to: in the hand of every child of God, expecially if 
suffering under affliction —S. 8. Visiter 

A boon fuil of scriptural instruction and consolation, end 

buunding with ill ions. — Christion Witness 

This is an old fashioned gem, dug from the rubbish of the 
past. We cordially and warmly recommend the book to the 
| afflicted children of God. The style is unique, as well as the 
method of illustration, both being adapted to impress 
the memory and the heart —Chrustian Watchman 

It was reprinted in 1828. by the Londen Tract Society, and 
has been widely circulated — Mercantile Journal. 

It in a very curious book of the olden time, and cannot Be 
read by the Christiau without a good effect, We recommend 
it to those who love to think —Christion 

This book isa real gem. It is exceedingly rich ta 
and apt and fertile in ae aud pungent od A 
It ta, besides, ur tet . 
and tens of thousands of families — Chr. Mirror, Pert and 

A rare treasure this, which hae come to as tom the wae 
ofthe past. The work is every where strongly . 
illustrations. For pious and devant senna: it deverves 

lace by the side of Doddridge * 
Basiatinn especially <7 it 20 invalustle Companion ~~ 
Zion's Advocate, Portia 

A precious book, for whtes she ‘J a. 

to the Rev. N. Adame tid ~ por 
their ed one honk > Agel ys ot the ao in 
4 

dae 0 soe eb this, and we are confident that he hes 
not overrated ie excellence. We commend it te thee on 
whoun Cint's hand presses heavily trusting Chat it may lead 
them to the only source of comfort in the of sorter 
NOY. (beerrer 

paintnese ated orbtremlity om thts work thet wel) 
| Tears lament touching wad tocoely aioe 
lations impert to « great value It ts ep eoweet off teok, and 
those whe * abd comverse with the deep toned experisnentet 
peety af the eoventoanth century, will peruse it with iaterest 
aad proft Y Peangeliot 

















Best AND JOB PRINTING. << ores, 

Bilis, Crrcetare, Posting ye tee ie ie 
Heats, Checks and Notes of Hand, D nts and Ageehece 
riew’ Labels together with every other fiption of Letter 
Press and Copperplate Pristing, executed to order with the 
bh, and on as low terms as 41 any other print 
ing estabiis in, this city, ot the 

TE NCE PRESS. 











No Li Cornhill, Bossoo 

















Poetry. 


Sonnet-Liberty. 


Thy cause, O Liberty! can never fail, 
Whether by foes o’erwhelmed, or friends be- 





trayed: 
Then be its advocates of naught afraid! 

As God is true, they ‘surely shall prevail. 

Let base oppressors tremble and turn pale! 
They, they alone, may justly be dismayed ; 
For Truth and Right are on thy side arrayed, 

And the whole world shall yet thy triumph hail, 

No blow for thee was ever struck in vain; 

Thy champions, martyrs, are of noble birth; 

Rare honors, blessings, praises, thanks they gain, 
And Time and Glory magnify their worth! 

A thousand times defeated, thou shalt reign 
Victor, O Liberty, o’er all the earth.— 

Liberty Bell. 


The Runaway Slave’s Vindication. 


For thirty years, my master stole 
My bones and sine ws—body—soul ; 
Learning the art of lawless pelf, 
I took to my heels—and stole myself. 
Though born beneath the tyrant’s rod, 
The stolen body still is mine; 
The stolen soul I yield, O God, 
To Thee! by prior right ’tis thine! 
HOMO SUM. 











The Imprisoned Abolitionists, 
Palmyra, (Mo,) Sept. 20, 1841. 


Messrs. Epitors:—Feeling that a few 
words from us, situated as we are, may 
do good, and increase the interest already 
felt for the poor slave, we beg the privi- 
lege of stating, through your paper, the 
facts respecting our condition—our feel- 
ings, and making such remarks as we see 
proper. 

That we are in prison is generally 
known; but concerning the why we are 
here, various reports have gone abroad. 

It is now almost ten weeks since we 
were cast within the thick walls of this 
prison, where we were confined with a 
very large chain, in which position we 
could move but little and consequently 
have but little exercise. 

On the day we were brought here, hun- 
dreds crowded around, aud gazed, as if 
they were looking upon something won- 
derful. It was nearly a week before we 
could by many entreaties, obtain a Bible, 
from which we might draw consolation. 

We have been threatened, scoffed at, 
ridiculed—our prayers and praises mocked 
by men and little children. They have 
heaped upon us their taunts and reproach- 
es. Menofinfluence have spoken against 
us. We have been the ‘‘song of drunk- 
ards,”’ and looked upon as only fit for the 
gallows or penitentiary for life. Our 
friends have been denied coming in to see 
us, and the common privileges allowed by 
law to prisoners, have been excluded 
from us—and all this for what? For 
endeavoring to imitate the Good Samar- 
itan—for stretching out our hands to help 
the poor—to render assistance to one 
who asked it—for loving our neighbor as 
ourselves—doing to others as we would 
have them do to us—acling out the com- 
mands, of our Saviour, and the spirit of 
the gospel—for doing our duty—for con- 
science towardsGod!!!’? And this, too, 
in a professedly Curistian land, relig- 
ous town, and under a sheriff who is a 
professor of religion—a brother in Christ !! 

But though surrounded by enemies, and 
those who devise evil against us; though 
deprived of the privileges of the sanctu- 
ary, and of religious society; though 
looked down upon and dispised; they have 
exerted themselves to harass and annoy 
us all they can; yet they have not been 
able to bar us from the mercy seat; to 
keep us from having ‘‘fellowship with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ;”’ to keep from our hearts that 
‘peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing; that ‘‘joy in the Holy Ghost, 
which is unspeakable and full of glory.” 
No! blessed be God, Heaven has been 
open to us—the throne of Grace acces- 
sible; and the Saviour has been our Em- 
manuel—our precious companion—the 
delight of our souls, and our all in all. 

Books were brought by our friends, 
and our time has been employed in read- 
ing, prayer aad praise. Time has passed 
delightfully away; the days weeks and 
months have been precious, profitable, mem- 
orable. To no part of our past life shall 
we look back with greater pleasure and 
joy, than upon the time spent here. 

We felt at the time the weapons of 
death were at our breasts—and while fol- 
lowed or driven by a crazy gang, with 
oaths and fiendish yells and threats,— 
that we were in the kind hands of our Fa- 
ther: that he would do perfectly right 
with us and that which would be for the 
best—which feeling brought with it that 
‘peace which the world cannot give or 
take away.” 

The promises of God have been exceed- 
ing rich and precious. Our souls have 
feasted on them, and strengthened. 

Often on the Sabbath, when attempting 
to worship our Redeemer, have a compa- 
ny of wicked men assembled in the room 
above, to swear, mock, gamble, and ca- 
rouse; but our hearts pitied them, and we 
felt to pray for them. 

The grace of God has been suflicient 
for us, and in his love we have been ena- 
bled to rejoice. We have found him 
Refuge for us; ‘‘a very present help in 
trouble.” ‘‘The Lord is on my side; I 

will not fear; what can man do unto me?”’ 

Our trial, which continued three days, 
was a scene never to be forgotten by those 
who attended. Crowds assembled from all 

parts of the country, to hear and behold, 
and to do whatever their master should 
direct. Six lawyers were engaged, three 
on each side. None of our witness- 
es were examined, because friends and 
foes supposed and acknowledged, that the 
testimony given by the witnesses againsi us 


| was sufficicnt to defeat them, and clear us. 
| With this expectation, calculations and 
preparations were made to mob us as soon 
| as we should be cleared—and threats that 
lwe ‘‘should never get home alive,”’ &c., 
| made without fear or shame. 
i By our council, it was made as clear as | 
la sun-beam, to the minds of nearly all, 
‘that we were not guilty of the crime 
charged against us (stealing )—that we had | 
| not broken their law, 
ino law touching our case. 
last prosecutor spoke, he very bunglingly 
and awkwardly made a law to ui our partic- 


because they have 
3ut when the 


ular case Which took with the prejudiced 
| minds of the jury, and passed for faw, and 
|they consequently brought in thetr ver- 
| dict, contary to evidence, and without law, | 
of guilty, and a sentance of 12 years in 
the penitentiary. When the sentence was 
announced, a general shout and clapping. 
of hands filled the court-house. And yet | 
it is gravely said by the Editors of this | 
place—‘‘They have had a fair and unpar- 
tial trial. Here let every reader notice 
what is fairness and impartiality among 
slaveholders! Let them ark what kind 
of an idea they have of justice—such an 
idea as Bishop Gardiner, Bonner, and 
other Catholic Bishops and Priests had and 
acted upon, in the persecutions of the 
14th and 15th centuries. Every one who 
will not acknowledge slavery, and support 
it, but dares to speak againstit, is a 
‘* heretic,” not worthy to live, and is in- 
sulted, driven from the State, imprisoned 
or assassinated. Whether the religion of 
the slave States is the same of Queen 
Mary and her adhereuts, we do not pre- 
tend to say, but affirm without fear of con- 
tradiction, that there is a very great sim- 
ilarity in the fruits of the two religions. 

Does any one ask how we feel, in view 

of our sentence? We answer, happy, 
contented, cheerful, willing that God shall 
take us, and make us just such instruments 
of advancing His cause, as he sees best; 
being assured that our King will cause 
‘the wrath of man to praise him,” and ex- 
tend the great cause of Liberty by our 
unworthy sufferings. 
We feel resolved, that whatever pleases 
our Redeemer, shall please us; we go 
with a clear conscience+—with an unwaver- 
ing confidence in our God; with pleasure, 
joy, and ‘‘ peace, which is full of glory.” 
May the Master of the vineyard raise up 
in our stead thousands who will not ‘‘ hold 
their peace, but cry aloud and spare not.” 
We now call upon the friends of reason, 
of humanity, of liberty, to awake and be- 
stir themselves, and cease not to ‘* cry 
aloud and spare.not” against not only the 
cruelties and‘abominations of slave States, 
but against the whole system of oppression 
in our land—against the unjust, crushing, 
tyrannical, fiendish, laws of the so called 
free States. 

We call upon you, in the name of the 
slave, and in the name of our Master, to 
give the Lord no rest, till he arise to drive 
from our land the monster—to give legis- 
lators no peace till they enact laws which 
shall protect the poor as well as the rich 
—the black as the white; to labor in every 
possible way, to do away the bitter prej- 
udice, so prevalent; to cleanse the Church 
of this foul stain. 

Slaveholders have made their boast that 
the sentence passed on us, ‘‘ will cool the 
abolition fever of the fanatics.”? We call 
upon you to show them speedily and con- 
tinuedly, the effect such conduct has on 
the friends ofthe slave—not to cool them, 
but to stir them up to redoubled exertion 
and faithfulness. Let them see that they 
are only blowing the flame that will soon 
consume them, unlessthey repent; that 
they are heaping coals upon their own 
heads. i“ ; 

‘sAwake, thou that sleepest!’’ The cri- 
sis is near. God is about to come, and 
blessed shall he be, who is found watching 
and acting. Farewell. 

Georce Tompson, 
J. E. Burr, 
A. Work. 

BcPWill those Editors who love the 
slave, please to give the above an 
insertion. 


The Fanrily Relation 


The Happy Home. 
It is not essential to the happy home 
that there should be the luxury of the car- 
peted floor, the richly cushoined sofa, the 
soft shade of the astral lamp. These el- 
egancies gild the apartments, but they 
reach not the heart. It is neatness, order, 
and a cheerful heart, which makes home 
that sweet paradise it so often is found to 
be. ‘There is joy, as real, as heartfelt, 
by the cottage fireside, as in the most 
splendid saloons of wealth and refinement. 
What a lovely picture has Burns given 
us of the return of the cottager to his home 
after the labors of the day ;— 














At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree,— 


The expectant wee things, tuddling, stagger 
through. 


To meet their dad with fluttering noise and 
glee. 
His clean hearth stone, his thrifie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does all his weary carking cares beguile, 


And ~~ quite forget his labor and his 
toil. 


The luxuries and elegancies of life are 
notjo be despised. They are to be re- 
ceived with gratitude to him who has pro- 
vided them for our enjoyment. But their 
possession does not ensure happiness. 
The sources of true joys are not so shal- 
low. Some persons, like some reptiles, 
have the faculty of extracting poison from 
every thing that is beautiful and sweet; 
others like the bee, will gather honey 
from sources in which we should think no 
sweet could be found.—The cheerful 
heart, like the kaleidoscope, causes most 


discordant materials to arange themselves 
into harmony and beauty. 


The Mother of Augustine. 
Augustine, in his Third Book of Con- 
fessions, as given in Milner’s Church 
History, mentions the following arec- 
dote of his mother, Moncia, which may 
be considered, especially when connec- 
ted with the future conversion of her son, 
as a remarkable encouragement to the 

prayers of parents for their children. 
‘fT remember (says Austin,) that she’ 
entreated a certain Bishop to undertake 
to reason me out of my errors. He was 
a person not backward to attempt this, 
‘But 
your son (says he) is too much elated at 
present, and carried away with the pleas- 


where he found a docile subject. 


ing novelty of his error, to regard any 
arguments, as appears by the pleasure he 
takes in puzzling many ignorant persons 
with his captious questions. Let him 
alone, only continue praying to the Lord 
for him; he will, in the course of his study, 
discover his error.’ All this satisfied not 
his anxious mother, with floods oftears she 
persisted in her request, when at last, he 
a little out of temper on account of her 
importunity, said, ‘Begone, good woman, 
it is impossible that a child of such tears 
should perish.’ She has often told me 


since that this answer impressed her like 
a voice from heaven.” 





Cold Water, 


This is the true aqua vila@, the very 
elixer of life. There is nothing like it to 
promote health and length of days; to 
keep off the blues; to lubricate the eye, 
and to energize the brain, in the whole 
Materia Medica. ‘The habitual use of it, 
both external and internal, from the ten- 
derest age, would, I was going to say, 
prevent half the ‘ills which man is heir 
to.” There is nothing like cold water to 
cure sprains and bruises. I have tried it 
for thirty years upon myself and in my 
family, with infallible success. A small 
quantity of it, freely applied for a few 
minutes, when your child has fallen down 
stairs, or cracked his finger instead of his 
walnuts, is worth more than all the cam- 
phorated Jamaica in the apothecary shops. 
And then, those copious morning ablu- 
tions, aparkling from the pure fountain, 
both in winter and summer, how invig- 
orating, how delightful! You smile, I 
suppose, but how delightful! Try it. 
Just accustom your children to it, at all 
seasons of the year, and in a cold room, 


rand see if they do not become fond of it. 


Continue the practice of washing them 
freely in cold water every day in the 
year, as soon as they are out of bed, and 
it will ere long become too grateful to be 
omitted when they are too old to require’ 
your particular attention. For myself, I 
would almost as soon drink a tumbler of 
luke warm water, as even in the mouth 
of January, to use the same temperature 
in washing or bathing, 1 mean so long as 
I am in health. It is altogether too 
qualmish. And I cannot help pitying 
those pale faced, half-animated little dolls, 
that are doomed to shiver over a hot fire, 
under the application of warm water, in 
preparing them for breakfast, instead of 
mantling their cheeks and kindling up 
their bright eyes, with both the water and 
the air, at the freezing point. 

In regard to the daily and exclusive 
use of cold water asa beverage. I do 
not intend to argue the question, whether 
it ought entirely to supersede tea and 
coffee among the adult members of our 
families, I might bring high authorities 
against both the berry and the leaf. But 
allowing that persons of full age, or in 
the decline of life, who have always been 
indebted to China and St. Domingo for 
their most palatable drinks, may still con- 
tinue to use tea and coffee with impunity, 
I am fully persuaded, that our children 
ought to grow up in the habit of total ab- 
stinence from them, as well as from all 
intoxicating beverages. They do not 
need them. The appetite does not nat- 
urally crave them. A tumbler of cold 
water at breakfast and at tea, as well as 
at the dinner table, is better and sweeter 
—yes sweeter when the frost is spangled 
upon the windows, as well as when they 
are thrown open to woo the breezes of 
summer. Iam convinced that if children 
were encouraged to keep on the cold 
water level, for eight or ten of the first 
years, but few would call for any thing 
stronger in after life.—Dr. Humphrey. 





Miscellann. 








The Mystery of Mesmerism and 
Somnambulisa Explained. 

Animal magnetism has, for some years, 
amused and bewildered the lovers of the 
marvellous. Ridiculed as a mere illusion 
or delusion, it has nevertheless perplexed 
the scientific; its effects are too palpable 
to be denied, but any rational solution of 
the cause or causes in which they have 
originated has hitherto eluded detection. 
The honor of unveiling this mystery was 
reserved for Mr. James Braid, an emi- 
nent surgeon in Manchester, who, having 
the recent experiments of 
Monsieur Lafontaine, in the Atheneum of 
that town, determined, if possible, to 
bring the system to the test of physiolog- 
ical and anatomical principles. This 
gentleman, having satisfied his own mind 
that he could produce the phenomena 
without personal contact, and even induce 
sleep when in a different room from the 
person to be thrown intoa state of som- 
nolency, announced a public lecture on 
the subject, which he delivered at the 
Manchester Atheneum, on Saturday last, 
before seven hundred persons. 


witnessed 























Mr. Braid first placed on a table a 


A TUS 
common black wine bottle, in the mouth their salvation, and then it wi!l be said 
of which was a cork having a platted top. by fathers and mothers, ‘‘We owe our 
The individual on whom the experiment heaven to our children! "’ 
was to be performed was seated OM & |“ And ye instructors, in this humble sphere, 
chair and directed to gaze intently at the| To deeds of saint-like charity inclined, 
cork without winking or adverting the | Who from your homes of meditation dear, 
ovat Come forth to guide the weak untutored mind; 

: Yet ask no paynient, save one smile refined 
Of grateful love, one tear of contrite pain, 


The cork was about two feet from | 
the person operated upon, whose head | 


jinclined backwards, forming with the Meekly you forfeit to your mission kind, 
object on angle of forty-five degrees. In| ‘The rest of early Sabbath. Be your gain 


this position he remained for about 
minutes, when profound sleep was 
duced. 


Christian Guardian. 


The second experiment was completed 


' 
| 
| 
| 

} | 
in the same time. 


Temperance and Religion. 
| In the account of the revival at Lisbon N. 
bandage was placed round the head, for | H. we find the following delightful testimony. 
the purpose of retaining in an immovable 
position, a common bottle cork, a little | powerful ally in accomplishing the victo- 
above the roof of the nose, as the object | : en 
to be gazed at, and in about four minutes 
a complete state of somnolency ensued. 
In this case was proved the inability of 
the patient to open the eyelids, although 
consciousness was in no respect suspend- 
ed, as he was able to reply distinctly to 
uny question. The fourth experiment 
failed, either through the noise that pre- 
vailed, or owing to the person not fixing 
his gaze continuously on the object. 
The fifth was successful, and although — Ws 
the party made a desperate effort to an Springfield hicopee Falls. 
his eyes, so much as to agitate his whole| A correspondent, of the Christian 
frame, they remained as though hermit-| Watchman, under date of Chickopee 
ically sealed; when Mr. Braid took from| Falls, Dec. 28, 1841, writes as follows: 
his pocket a wooden ruler, and drew the|‘‘ We are doing a great work here in 
end of it gently over the upper eyelids of this village in the cause of temperance. 
both eyes, when the spell was broken, A deep interest has been awakened in 
and the sense of sight restored with per-|the old town, and about fifteen hundred 
fectease. These experiments fully de- have signed the tee-total pledge. Last 
monstrated that the phenomena was per-|Sabbath evening some of the reformed 
fectly independent of animal magnetism, |inebriates visited this place—there was 
as in no one instance was there the least|a general rush to hear them—many 
approach to personal contact or any signed the pledge. Meetings were held 
manipulation. on Monday and Tuesday evenings with 
Having thus conviced the audience|sustained interest. -The result of the 
that sleep could be produced without] three day’s effort has been the adding of 
pressure of the thumbs or waving of the |some four hundred names to the number 
hands, as employed by Monsieur Lafon-|of tee-totalers. Among this number are 
taine, Mr. Braid proceeded to explain|not a few of the most hopeless cases in 
the rationale of his discovery. the village. To use the words of one of 
The artificial mode of producing sleep|the speakers—‘ the champaigne bottle of 
is to fatigue the rectus and levator muscle | the genteel wine drinker, and the tin pail 
of the eye, which is effected by a contin-|of the loafer have been thrown into the 
uously strained and intent gaze at an| gutter together.’ We trust that this re- 
object viewed under an acute angle.—|formation has just commenced, and that 
Under such circumstances, the irritabil-|it will make thorough work before it cea- 
ity of those muscles becomes exhausted, |ses. We hope indeed there will not even 
as well as the irritability of the optic} be enough poor inebriates to carry round, 
nerve; giddiness causes a mist to rise up| as was hinted, ‘‘ for shows.” 
before the eye, and sleep ensues. (on- 
gestion is induced in the eyes, and carri- 
ed from them to the optic and muscular 
nerves of the eye, and owing to their 
proximity to the organ of the nerves of 
respiration and circulation, affect them 
through sympathy, and enfeeble the action 
of the heart and lungs. The heart thus 
acting feebly, is unable to propel the 
blood with sufficient force to the extremi- 
ties, and hence coldness. The blood 
consequently is accumulated in.the re- 
gion of the heart, and it is thus stimu- 
lated; and in order to remove the inordi- 
nate load, it is compelled to increase the 
frequency of its contractions, in order to 
compensate for the feebleness of its ef- 
forts. The brain, head and face now 
become congested in consequence, and 
varied phenomena, resulting from irregu- 
larity in the circulation of that important 
organ, and brain, follow. The inability 
to raise the upper eyelid Mr. Braid ac- 
counts for on the principle of temporary 
paralysis of the leviator muscles, owing 
to excessive and long-continued exertion 
at the commencement of the operation. 


Sabbath Schools. 


These unpretending instrumentalities; 
are in free and efficient operation in the 
world, wherever the gospel has been 
carried. And with how much of moral, 
religious, and spirtual benefit to man- 
kind, who can say! The most useful 
and inviting aspect under which we can 
view the Ssbbath School, is, that of a 
nursery for the Christian church. And 
thousands of such nurseries cheer our 
eyes! Watch the Christian missionary 
as he steps on a foreign shore, and the 
first proof he gives you of his arrival, is 
the little band of pagan children called to- 
gether by him, and taught on ‘‘Sabbath 
morn.”’ It is an indispensable appendage to 
a missionary establishment, rather it is its 
corner stone. [very such assemblage is 
an oasisin the desert, where the simoon of 
sin by its blast has destroyed many. 
Every such assemblage is a Polynesian 
Island in the ocean for beauty, on which 
life’s voyager casts his joyous, linger- 
ing look. How many an ignorant or su- 
perstitious child has been taught by devo- 
ted persons on the Lord’s day! How 
many have received the truth as it is in 
Jesus! How many have stepped from a 
Sunday school class into the church of 
God! How many have lived members of 
that church onearth, and become mem- 
bers of the church in heaven. Scholars 
have become teachers, and teachers min- 
isters of Christ, and these have raised 
other schools, which but for the instruc- 
tion they had received in such religious 
seminaries, would never have been insti- 


In the third case, a} 


The cause of Temperance has been a 


|ry, or series of victories, here gained for 
truth. Indeed Temperance and Religion 
|go hand in hand here; the most aban- 
doned to reclaimed; 
church members see the light, acknow- 
ledge their errors, espouse the temper- 
ance cause, and witness that they cxperi- 
ence a new and blessed era in enjoyment 
and that their feet stand in a larger place 
than before. 


intoxication are 








(io on, Go on. 


The number givenin the last quarterly 
Report ofthe N. Y. Washington Society, 
of persons in the United States already 
rescued and blessed by the new move- 
ment, without taking into the account the 
thousands more that compose their indi- 
vidual family circles, is 69,680! We 
would re-echo Mr. Pollard’schorus. ‘Go 
on, goon, goon, go on.’ And we would 
urge every family that has an unhappy in- 
mate, the slave of intemperance, to make 
an instant and powerful effort to bring 
such an one, whether male or female, 
under this influence.—None can tell how 
soon the harvest may close.—Am. Tem. 
Union. 





Going Back Again. 

A moderate drinker accosted a reform- 
ed drunkard with great fears lest he should 
go back again. ‘‘Did you ever know,” 
said the reformed man, ‘‘a person pulled 
out of the fire terribly burnt, go back 
again? No; itis you, not I, who will go 
into the fire. You think it is very warm 
and comfortable, and are getting nearer 
and nearer. The moderate drinker is 
going into the fire. The reformed drunk- 
ard is runnig from it, and the farther offhe 
is the better he feels —Am. Tem. Union. 








Be ever Punctual. 


President Washington was the most 
puncival man in the observance of ap- 
pointments ever known to the writer. He 
delivered hiscommunicationsto Congress, 
at the opening of each session, in person. 
He always appointed the hour of twelve 
for this purpose, and he never failed to 
enter the Hall of Congress while the 
State House clock was striking that 
hour. His invitations for dinner were 
always given for four o’clock, P. M. 
He allowed five minutes for variation of 
time pieces, and he waited no longer for 
any one. Certain lagging members oi 
Congress sometimes came in when the 
dinner was nearly over. The writer has 
heard the President say to them with a 
smile, ‘‘Gentlemen, we are too punctual 
for you—I have a cook who never asks 
whether the company has come, but 
whether the hour has come.” 





Change of Climate. 

A correspondent of the Me. Temp. Journal, 
writing from Carbondale, Pa., SAYS ; 

Since I have been in this region, I have 
often thought if our northern and- eastern 
invalids, who every “winter migrate in 
such multitudes to the south, would turn 
their course here, or to the valley of the 
sane Wyoming, and enjoy the luxury of their 

There is another consideration more ©! heated rooms, and manufacture for 
affecting to us than any other. Many | themselves a southern temperature, reg- 
children have become the spiritual in- | Ulating it by the thermometer, they would 
structors of their parents, who have been | 9% only be far more likely to receive 
conducted by them to the cross of the | benefit, but would attain their object by 
Redeemer. We know not which to ad-|0M¢ fourth of the expense of a southern 
mire most, the child whose love for the|Fesidence—I say one fourth of the ex- 
soul of his parent overcomes his modesty, |pense,—probably at a sixth or eighth oi 
or the parent who has nobility enough to| the cost of the voyage and expenses at- 
‘approve of the conquest and crown the | tending a residence in Florida or the 
exhibition of such love with attention to| West Indies. By this course too, the 
its entreaties, and submission to the Sa- risks and exposures of the voyage, and 
viour. If rapturous interruptions are | the changes of the weather at the south, 
permitted when God is judging the world | #re avoided. 
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designed for the Use of Common Schools, 
Stee! Plate Engravings. By J. L. Bisce, DOD ” 
FIRST LESSONS IN INTELLETY 
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Nature and Operations of the Human Mind Biited 
Rev. Sivas Biarepare. w 
AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, Of [NW . 
TUAL DEPFINER. Designed for the Use 2 
By R. Craeeers, A.M, late Principal ‘ 
Sehont, Pron tence. New edition neival of Connas Hage 
EMFRSON'S FIRST, SRCOND, 
AND FOURTH CLASS READERS ee 
NORTH AMERICAN SPR) LING BOOK 
By L. Wo Leesan. + . 


hilosophy.—American Expositor, or, Intellectual Definer, de 
signed for the use of Schools by R Claggenr. A M.—Emer 
ecn’s First Class Reader.— Emerson's Second Class Reader.— 
Emerson’s Third Class Reader. — Emerson's Progressive Prim 
er.—North AmericanSpelling Book. by L W Leonard 

Copies of any of the above works furnished Gratis toe 
Teachers and School Committees, on application to the 
publishers. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 59 Washington street 

G. K &L. are also extensively engaged in the aale of 
School and Miscellaneous Bocks—al! of which they will sel! 
on the best terms. Merchants, School Teachers and Com 
mittees, invited to call. jan2 


B. MUSSEY.<=Bookseller and Stationer, wholesale 
* and retail—29 Cornhill. 

B. B. M. keeps constantly on hand a genera! assortment of 
School, Classical, Theologica! aud Miscellaneous Books; 
which will be sold tow at wholeslae and retail as can be had at 
any other store in the United States. 

N. B. The publications of the Harpers of New York con- 
stantly on hand for sale at their prices. uf jan 
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RG. KK. & L., being extensivety a 
Heation of TPrrotennar, Miseettaneces, ane Heme 

” , Would invite the attention Of those interested. ta 
their valuable works, “They also keep, tn addition to then 
own publications, a general assortment of Rooks in the 
various branches of Loterature, Belence, and 
Also, an extensive and well assorted stock of Bra tienes: 
which they eel! at lowest prices Particulat atten « 
is paid to supplying Country Traders, Scheuls Acadran 
Colteves, Theological Schovl«, Libraries, &o, wah case 
1 taken in selecting works, to have perfeet ce and of 
the latest and most approved editions. 

$67 Orders answered with p.omptness, and forwarded 
‘o any part of the Union 


BQuseans: RUBBERS}: RUBBERS}}! 
AT 67 CENTS PER PAIR, 

for sale by NEWELL & NEIBUHR, 

jol 401 Washington street, 

NOR EVERY DAY WEAR .«oL) MAN ¢. 

GASKELL, No. 33 Washington street, gives notion thay 
agreat assortinent of Woollen Goods may be founda te 
store, at low prices, viz :-— 

Stout Cassimeres, at 75 cents, another quality at 69 gad 
another at ¢1,00, which will enable those in want of dembl 
goods to obtain them very cheap 

Also, Broadcloths, Pilot Cloths, Vestings, and other winter 
goods, proportionably low, Calland examine for yourselves 

janl 








ORTABLE WRITING DESKS,&c. JOHN 
MARSH, Stationer, 77 Washington street, has just re- 
ceived additions to his stock of Writing Desks, and can now 
offer the following variety, viz:— Mahogany, 10, 12, 14, 16 
meh Masters and Misses School Desks—do 18, 20, 22 brass 
mounted and strapped, with drawers—Rosewood, 14, 16 inch 
Young Ladies’ Desks, inlaid, &¢.—do 18, 20, 22 and 24 inch 
mounted and some furnished with Dressing Cases, a conve: 
nient article for Sea Captains, travellers, etc. Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Morocco Dvessing Cases, various patterna, 
always on hand, and for sale as low as can be bought in the 
city. jan2 





ETH GOLDSMITH, BOOK BINDER, 
WY 81 Cornwixy, (over the Depository of the N. E.5. 8 
Union,) Boston. 

Periodicals, music, &c. bound in a neat and durable man 
ner. Portfolios for Engravings, Drawings, Music, and Let 
ter Paper, for saleby the gross, dozen, or single, Also— 
made to order. if jant 











1,00 ONLY FOR GENT’S CALF SHOES}; 
Other kinds in proportion, at a 
W. S. HOUGHTON’S, 

85 Conrt st. 





janl 





BOSTON TEA STORE. 
SIMEON P. ADAMS, 





Carrer SHIRTS, WITH LINEN BO. 


Choice Taas, Scoars, Sum- soms, with or without Collars, of a superiot shepe aut 


merand WinterOm, Frvrrs, quality, for sale at HAWLEY’S Cheap Cash Store, 8 Wash 
gc. Selected with great care, | jpeton ut jan 


A general assortment of} — 
WEST INDIA GOODS and | 
GROCERIES, 
Wholesale and Retail. 





ARGAINS FOR COUNTRY 
chants. Just received at W. 8 HOCCHTONR 
Court st. 25 Cases of prime sewed and peeged Boots, aulte 
ble for the coming season, which will be sold at a conskerm: 


sion OF THE Hone MER-| bile discount from the usual prices. for Casn, Also, a gener 
CHANTS, assortment of Lacties, Misses and children’s Shoes, alwaysow 
No. 120 hand, and for sale at the lowest prices, by the case or dozen. 


COURT STREET, 
Near Bowdoin Square, 


jan 


AHOGANY CHAIRS, JUST R 
a large stock of Mahogany Chairs, and 
MELLEN & HOPKINS, corner of Union and ree] 


WEPLUSULTRA DESKS, JUST RE 
ceived and for sale, « fow low priced Travelin 4 


For sale at MARSH'S, 77 Washington a. 





STON. 
N. B. The lovers of good 
TBA are particularly invit- 
ed to call, asthe quality of tea 
will Je equal to any other 
store iu New England. 

janl 
ABEL SPAULDING'’S 
TEMPERANCE GROCERY 





of good quality 
jan 2 


SHAKER UNDER GARMENTS. 





yGROCER{ ES 


STORE, unpgr THR BuomPis.y AWLEY, 33 Washington street, has received a 
STREET CuuRCH. case of these magnificent Shirra and Drawers, « sute 
In room of Wine, Cider and Strong Beer—Coffee, Tea, and remedy for Shaking in cold weather, jal 





Milk. Price of Sugar, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 maNO BOOT 
: » 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, A SHOE DEALERS 
jen. PSuAtPacroiers. mn TLLSON eM 
ELL’S, No43 North Market, street, and examine for yout 
selves a now and beautiful article, invented and patented hy 
G. Barnard, for cutting off Bogs ta Boots, Shoes. ge 
m 








UCKSKIN SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
for sale at HAWLEY’S,33 Washington st. jant 





A SPLENDID PRESENT. 
IHE Subscriber has just blished his translation of 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES, 
With 242 superb Engravings, in two large octavo volumes, 
the finest series of illustrations ever presented to the Ameri- 
can public—rich, amusing and instructive. 
The work is got up in a style equal to the best Annuals, 
and at less than one-third the price, considering its amount 
of matter and number of engravings. The price is, in fact, 
so low, that it cannot be sold with a fair profit to the author 
through the Booksellers. Orders sent by mail, and at the ex- 
pense of the subscriber, (if containing the money) will be 
promptly attended to, and the book will be delivered free of 
charge 
Price, in 2 vols, with the whole No of Engravings, $12 00, 
Tn one volume, with 60 Engravings, $600 In one volume, 
with 12 Engravings, $4 00. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Jr., 

janl tt 32 Washington street, Boston. 





ESKS.AT 44 CORNHIL FOR 8A 
—Manufactured by STEPHEN SMITH On 6458, 
tions, viz: 
Single Standing Desks, different lengths. 
do, Sitting do do do. 
Double Stanling do do do. 
do. Sitting do do do. 
Cloth-Top Writing Tables. 
Mahogany Arm Chairs, suitahle for offices. 
The above articles are made fi 





that there will be no shrinking or cracking. 
*,* All orders relating to his business will receive — 
attention yas 
ONE PRICE STORE, 
NO. 28 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 





T tbis Store may be found a assortment of 
Goods. among which are CLOTHS, CASSSIM 
VESTINGS, and TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, at un 
low prices. Just received, another lot of them Sroer Gag 
SIMERES, at $] per yard. 

S13~Faimilies who purchase for carh will find it forthelt 
interest to purchase at this establishment. We parcham 
our goods expressly for FAMILY use, and offer ev 
low as it possiaty can be afforded, adhering siric..y te 
PRICE, thus enabling those unacquainted with the value 
gvods Lo pyrchase on as good terns aba! 


MARBLEORO’ HAIR DRESSING ROOM, 
ANDGENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE. 23}, 
Washington street, under Marlboro’ Hotel, where are con: 
stantly keptStocks, Ready Made Linen, and a greatvariety of 
articles such as are required fora gentleman’s wardrobe, to 
~ with a good assortment of Rear Goods, Perfumery, 
c. &e. 
N. B. Constantly on hand a superior lot of Razors, which 
will be warranted Real Emerson’s Razors, which will be 
warranted. Real Emerson’s and other Straps &c., &c., at 
low prices, by SYMONDS & WHEELER. 














' 
and 
typed; Classical Reader, intended for the use of the 
classes in public and private Seminaries; Parker's 

sive Exercises in English Composition, thirty first 
typed ed; Alger’s improved edition of M "s 

rammar, English Exercises, Pronounel 

and Introduction todo; Boston School embracing & 
Compend pan 4 twelfth stesnapass ; Adams's 
Geography and Atlas, 17th improved ed; FoWle's y 
and Atlas; Walker’s Boston School Dictionary, best 
Zeuner’s Musical Manual, for Sabbath Sehools and Confer 
ence Memiogs. 

E-¥~ The Publisher respectfully solicits the attention of 
Teachers, School © it and all | Fa 
of Education, to this list of School Books, of 
will be furnished for-this purpose, with a view tothelradep 
tion, without charge. 

Also, constantly on hand, a large assortment of all School 
and Classical Works in general use, which will be sold 
reasonable terms, at wholesale and retail, by JOHN 
77, Washington st. uf 


OOD BARGALNS, ia Broadcioths, 
G Sattinette, Doeskins, Ladies Cloths, Pilot ‘othe, ae 
er Cloths, Silk Velvets, Vestings, of all kinds. 
Trimmimes, and other goods can be obtained at No. 
ington street, by the piece or at retail. Purchasers in 
quantity, are invited to call, as they can depend 
ing @ great assortment of woolen goods, which will be frediy 
shown, and offered at as low prices. as at any other sor 
— LYMAN C. GASKELL 
an. 2 


T. GILBERT & CO., PIANO= 
FORTE MANUFACTURERS, at Old Stand, 
No 402 and 406 Washington street, Boston. 
‘ T. Gitpert, 
jen H. Sarroup. 


4 he MUTE CHRISTIAN Under the Smarting 

Rod, with Sovereign Antidotes forevery case. By Rev. 

Thomas Brooks, of London, 1669. Withan introductory Note 

to the American edition, by Rev. Nehemiah Adams. Just 

published and for sale by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
janl 





99 Washington street. 








yEN’s GOOD STOUT CALF BOOTS, for 
4 winter wear, are selling at the low price of @3 00, at 
W. S. HOUGHTON’S, 85 Court street. 1 


ADIES’ LINED AND BOUND RUB- 
BERS, a good article. For sale low, by the dozen or 
single pair, at W. 8. HOUGHTON’S, 86 Court street. ant 


NEW VESTRY HYMN BOOK. 
UST publishe | a choice collection of about four hundred 
hymns, original and selected, intended forthe Vestry and 
the Fireside. 

The want long felt by the Christian public, of a Hymn 
Book that shali not be too expensive; the character of the 
Hymns not so elevated az to check the flow of devotional 
feeling, nor yet so coarse and void of poetic merit, as to of- 
fend good taste, will here be met. And, as it has no denom- 
inational peculiarities, it may be used by, and is commended 
to all whose faith is ‘‘ built upon the foundation of the Apos- 
Ues and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- i 
wer stone.” ; Green Broancuorus—excellent for every day wear. a 

iy~Clergymen and others, wishing to examine tho work | Caesimeres as low av 75 cente per yard—Vestings @t, 
with a view of ascertaining its merits, will be supplied gra-| gether with finer goods, making a perfect assortinent= 
tuitously on inks to the eT. LINCOLN Wheleaate and Retart. yea 

YULD, KEND! ANCOLN, paca cothnamnos: . ——- 

eke REND) Washinnonstret. | SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELs 

Y 5 56 Court street OULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, No 59 Washingue® 

pon Rasy - mem nd er _ jn2 ’ G street, have lately received a large supply of Books. te 

- all the various departments of Literature, which they canse® 

to the Trae, Country Merchants, Teachers, and School Com 
mittees, on the most reasonable terms. 

Brank Books, Parun, Quitts, and all articles of Station: 
ery. 

Auwense vor 1°42. The Token.Gem, Dahlia, Rose, Vie 
let, Gift, Rose of Sharon and Friendship's Offering 

FIA orders went by mail of otherwine, will be answered 
on ag good te>ns as though the individual were present. 


jan 2 = 


| CCOUNT BOOKS.—Acovwat Books wwch as 
CCOUNT BOOKS.— Acowat * ie 














LOW PRICED CLOTHS, 
i YMAN ©. GASKELL, No 33 Washington street, 
4 just received some low priced Mixed. Hive, Black 





ip 
janl 








Beers. MEN’S STOUT PEGGED BOOTS, 
4 prime article, at the unusually low price of @2 50), at 
RICHARDSON’S, 139 Washington street, 2) door from 
School st. im jan. 


OSTON MISCELLANY OF LITERA- 
TURE AND FASHION, ® new Monthly, ed 
ited by N. Hatu,Jr. The subscribers have commenced the 
publication of this periodical heretofore announced by them. 
he magazine is printed on a beautiful type and paper, and 
each number contains 48 pages of original literary matter, 
and is embellished by a superior steel engraving. and several 
pages of ne*v aod good Music. A Plate«f the latest Fash- 
ions, obtained from the best sources abroad, will be given in 
each number. The Miscellany will be publish=! punctually 
on the first of each mouth, in every section of the country, 
Terms, Three Dollars a year, payetile always in advance 
BRADBURY & SODEN, No. 10 School street 
The first number, for January, 1542, published in advance, 
as a specimen, is now ready for delivery as above 
fT9~ Wanted, a faithful agent in each county in the New 
England States to canvass the same for the Boston Miacelia 
ny ; said agent have tue exclusive right to canvass the couu 
ty allotted to him. The best of reference will be required. — 
Apply as above. tf jan 1 








ers. Journals, Day Books, Memorandum Beoks, 
for sale by WM, HENSHAW .19 Cornbitl a 
VE OROCCO SKIV ERS—Coe core 
M ~~ fine Also, afresh supply of colored Goat ant 4 
ne—Binder’s Board. Gold Leal, Twine, Ac. &c., @ 
lowest rate at MANSH'S, 77 Washington street pel 
§ ADIs’ GAITER BOOTS AND war 
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